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HAWTHORNE’S HEROINES 


BY WILLIAM DEAN 


HOWELLS 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. T. SMEDLEY 


JESTER PRYNNE in “The 
Scarlet Letter” is studied in 
the round, with an effect of 
life which is wanting to hero- 
ines in the flat, whatever their 
charm of color and drawing 
may be; and Zenobia and Priscilla—especial- 
ly Zenobia—are still more vitalized by the 
same method of handling, in “The Blithe- 
dale Romance.” That romance, as I have 
elsewhere expressed, is nearer a novel than 
any other fiction of the author. 

At times we find ourselves confronted there, 
in spite of the author, with a very palpitant 
piece of naturalism. This is not more the 
fact in the case of the brawny, tobaeco-chew- 
ing Silas Foster, who instructs the town-bred 
communists at Blithedale in farming, than in 
the sumptuous personality of Zenobia, the 
woman with a mysterious past, who glows 
upon us in tropical splendor from the first 
chapters of the romance, and illumines it 
throughout with the rich ardor of her impas- 
sioned presence. 





I 

Never could a writer have had material 
more to his mind than Hawthorne found in 
the conditions at Brook Farm, which he 
transmuted for his purposes to the imaginary 
situation at Blithedale, with the restricted 
scene, sparingly and fitfully contrasted at 
times with the town life which the visionary 
reformers, the poets, artists, philanthropists 
end mystics, had left behind them in Boston. 
The small group of characters; the play of 
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interests freed from the sordid alloy of the 
world; the psychological and emotional pos- 
sibilities of an- ideal action strongly back- 
grounded by fact hardly less ideal—these are 
the materials of a story so slight that one 
marvels at the treasure of motive and event 
which it is made to hold. The pages are few 
in which Hollingsworth, the gloomy friend 
and potential reformer of criminals, has his 
being with Zenobia, whose strong heart he 
breaks, and Priscilla, the pale maiden on 
whose weakness his misery relies, and Miles 


Coverdale, the minor poet, and self -con- 
scious historian of a tragedy which he 
observes with a cynical curiosity rather 


than a human sympathy. Yet no other 
book in the whole range of Anglo - Saxon 
fiction says so much to certain important 
moods in the reader. There is, of course, 
some such mechanical toy in “ The Blithedale 
Romance” as is central in every romance, 
but in this case the toy has a mainspring of 
reality, a scientific authority, and from it 
the story pulsates like a living organism. 
Zenobia and Priscilla are half -sisters; the 
one, daughter of the father’s past opulence 
and luxury; the other, child of his blighted 
and ruined present; and in their tempera- 
ments they consistently express the qualities 
of his different fortunes. They express them 
only too consistently, and with too great con- 
stancy to their appointed functions. They 
are lifelike, but if they were alive they would 
be more convertible; and in this difference 
exists the essential and eternal inferiority of 
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the ideal to the real in fiction: the one must 
keep to its parti pris; the other may avail it- 
self of every caprice and vacillation and mu- 
tability known to observation and experi- 
ence, and. be only more faithful to nature, iis 
supreme and sole exemplar. 

All this is not saying that Hawthorne does 
not handle his mechanism like the consum- 
mate artist he was. There are long times 
when he makes you or lets you forget it; he 
never intrudes it; and it is chiefly in the per- 
functory appearances of the father upon the 
scene that one is aware of Zenobia and Pris- 
cilla being operated by it. Priscilla, indeed, 
is operated throughout, but not by the activ- 
ity of this principle of heredity so much as 
by the passions of those about her. She is 
not so merely a spectator as Coverdale, but she 
is almost more negative, and her elusive per- 
sonality is ascertained with exquisite deli- 
cacy and a succession of shadowy approaches 
on the part of the author which enlist the 
tremulous sympathy of the reader rather than 
reward it. After all, there does not seem to 
be very much of Priscilla. Objectively she is 
a pale, sickly little seamstress, whom Hol- 
lingsworth brings to the nascent community 
at Blithedale by her father’s wish, and in 
unconscious fulfilment of old Fauntleroy’s 
hope that she may there somehow commend 
herself to the favor of her half-sister Zeno- 
bia. Subjectively, she is a capacity for cling- 
ing to any strength about her, and attaching 
it to herself through compassion. With the 
rude force of a prepotent philanthropist like 
Hollingsworth this compassion becomes pas- 
sion, in compliance with the ironical pleasure 
of nature, while the proud and beautiful Ze- 
nobia is offering him her love in vain. 

Zenobia is the great personality in the book, 
and she is substantiated with the conscience 
of a realist to the material as well as the 
spiritual vision. “She was dressed,” when 
Coverdale first met her on his arrival at 
Blithedale, “as simply as possible, in an 
American print (I think the dry-goods people 
eall it so), but with a silken kerchief, between 
which and her gown there was one glimpse of 
a white shoulder. It struck me as o great 
piece of good fortune that there should be 
just that glimpse. Her hair, which was dark, 
glossy, and of singular abundance, was put 
up rather soberly and primly, without curls, 
or other ornament, except a single flower. It 
was an exotic, of rare beauty, and as fresh as 
if the hot-house gardener had just clipped it 
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from the stem. That flower has struck deep 
root into my memory. I can both see it and 
smell it, at this moment. So brilliant, so 
rare, so costly, as it must have been, and yet 
enduring only for a day, it was more indica- 
tive of the pride and pomp. which had a lux- 
uriant growth in Zenobia’s character than if 
a great diamond had sparkled among her hair. 
Her hand, though very soft, was larger than 
most women would like to have, or than they 
could afford to have, though not a whit too 
large in proportion with the spacious plan of 
Zenobia’s entire development. It did one good 
to see a fine intellect (as hers really was, al- 
though its natural tendency lay in another 
direction than toward literature) so fitly 
cased. She was, indeed, an admirable figure 
of a woman, just on the hither verge of her 
richest maturity, with a combination of fea- 
tures which it is safe to call remarkably beau- 
tiful, even if some fastidious persons miglit 
pronounce them a little deficient in softness 
and delicacy.” 

As we see her here Zenobia is always pres- 
ent to the fancy in a warm reality not affecte:! 
even by that mechanical device of the exotic 
in her hair, which the author uses to identi“y 
her to our consciousness, and insists upon so 
constantly. But even of this, the great defect 
in her characterization, I write my censure 
with a tremor of misgiving, for it was pre- 
cisely this exotic which once seemed to me the 
most exquisite, the most precious expression 
of her personality. Now I know that it was 
merely a survival of an earlier esthetical 
faith than that from which Hawthorne wrote 
“The Blithedale Romance,” though doubtless 
he still believed himself fully living in it. 


Il 


Only the art of Hawthorne could impart a 
perfect sense of the situation of his story, and 
as I cannot transfer the whole book to my 
page, I must trust the reader’s remembrance 
of this art for its effect here. Priscilla grows 
into health and happiness without growing 
out of character, in the Arcadian air of the 
Blithedale community; and Zenobia is more 
and more compassed about by the tragical 
shadows which the effulgence of her own pas- 
sion casts, till her despair ends with the de- 
feat of her last vanity in the ugliness of her 
self-sought death. The history is always 
without the concealment of the fact that from 
first to last her fineness was intellectual, and 
that emotionally, spiritually, she was of a 
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fibre, with even a 
strain of vulgarity. <A 
certain kind of New Eng- 


coarse 


land woman, to specialize 
a little more than to say 
American woman, has 
never been so clearly seen 
or boldly 
Zenobia; and in her phase 
of tragedy 


shown as in 


stands as 
impressively for the nine- 
teenth century as Hester 
Prynne for the seventeenth 
in hers. It is with pity 
almost to heart-break that 
one witnesses her sacrifice 
of her belief in the cause 
of women to Hollings- 
worth’s greedy and relent- 
less philanthropy, and her 
meek abeyance before his 


she 


proclamation of 
superiority, his 
brute avowal of contempt 
for women the 
helpers and comforters of 
men. When her sacrifice 
proves vain, and the love 
which she cannot help be- 
traying to him is without 
response, come, in the 
twilight of the drama, to 
that moment where 
Coverdale meets Hollings- 
worth and Zenobia and 
Priscilla together for the 
last time, in an eddy of 
the masquerade which has 
flowed away from them at 


savage 
man’s 


except as 


we 


great 

















Blithedale, and left them 
beside the rock in the for- 
est called Eliot’s Pulpit. 
Both Coverdale and Zeno- 
bia have returned from a brief absence in 
town, where he has seen her with Priscilla, 
fulfilling a mysterious part of her destiny 
which relates her to the malign Westervelt. 

“ Hollingsworth was in his ordinary work- 
ing-dress. Priscilla wore a pretty and simple 
gown, with a kerchief about her neck, and 2 
calash, which she had flung back from her 
head, leaving it suspended by the strings. 
3ut Zenobia (whose part among the maskers, 
as may be supposed, was no inferior one) ap- 
peared in a costume of fanciful magnificence, 
with her jewelled flower as the central orna- 


IN “THE MARBLE FAUN.” 


Drawn by W. T. Smeviey. 


HILDA 


ment of what resembled a leafy crown, or 
coronet.... Her attitude was free and noble; 
yet, if a queen’s, it was not that of a queen 
triumphant. ... ‘ Hollingsworth—Zenobia— 
I have just returned to Blithedale,’ said I, 
‘and had no thought of finding you here. We 
shall meet again at the house. I will re- 
tire.’ ‘This place is free to you,’ answered 
Hollingsworth. ‘ As free as to ourselves,’ add- 
ed Zenobia. ‘ This long while past, you have 
been following up your game, groping for 
human emotions in the dark corners of the 
heart. Had you been here a little sooner, you 
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might have seen them dragged into daylight. 
I could even wish to have my trial over again, 
with you standing by to see fair play! Do 
you know, Mr. Coverdale, I have been on trial 
for my life?’.... ‘You forced this on me,’ 
replied Hollingsworth, looking her sternly in 
the face. ‘Did I call you hither from 
among the masqueraders yonder? Do I as- 
sume to be your judge?’. The more I 
looked at them, and the more I heard, the 
stronger grew my impression that a crisis had 
just come and gone.... In Zenobia’s whole 
person, beholding her more closely, I saw a 
riotous agitation; the almost delirious dis- 
quietude of a great struggle, at the close of 
which the vanquished one felt her strength 
and courage still mighty within her, and long- 
ed to renew the contest.... ‘ Ah, do we part 
so” exclaimed she, seeing Hollingsworth 
about to retire. ‘ And why not? said he, with 
almost rude abruptness. ‘ What is there fur- 
ther to be said between us?’ ‘ Well, perhaps 
nothing,’ answered Zenobia, looking him in 
the face, and smiling. ‘You have put 
many queries to me at this, which you design 
to be our last, interview; and being driven, as 
I must acknowledge, into a corner, I have re- 
sponded with reasonable frankness. But, now, 
with your free consent, I desire the privilege 
of asking a few questions, in my turn.’ ‘I 
have no concealments,’ said Hollingsworth. 
‘We shall see,’ answered Zenobia. ‘I would 
first inquire whether you have supposed me to 
be wealthy? ‘On that point,’ observed Hol- 
lingsworth, ‘ I have had the opinion which the 
world holds.’ ‘ And I held it, likewise,’ said 
Zenobia. ‘ Had I not, Heaven is my witness, 
the knowledge should have been as free to you 
as me. I fancied myself affluent. You are 
aware, too, of the disposition which 1 pur- 
posed making of the larger portion of my 
imaginary opulence; nay, were it all, I had 
not hesitated. Let me ask you, further, did 
I ever propose or intimate any terms of com- 
pact, on which depended this—as the world 
would consider it—so important sacrifice?’ 
‘You certainly spoke of none,’ said Hollings- 
worth. ‘Nor meant any,’ she responded. ‘I 
was willing to realize your dream.... though 
it should prove the ruin of my fortune.... 
And now, one other question. Do you love this 
girl? ‘Oh, Zenobia!’ exclaimed Priscilla, 
shrinking back, as if longing for the rock to 
topple over and hide her. ‘ Do you love her? 
repeated Zenobia. ‘Had you asked me that 
question a short time since,’ replied Hollings- 
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worth, after a pause, during which, it seemed 
to me, even the birch-trees held their whisper- 
ing breath, ‘I should have told you—No!’.... 
‘And what is your answer now?’ persisted Ze- 
nobia. ‘I do love her!’ said Hollingsworth 
uttering the words with a deep inward breath, 
instead of speaking them outright. ‘As well 
declare it thus as in any other way. I do love 
her!’ ‘ Now, God be judge between us,’ cried 
Zenobia, breaking into sudden passion, ‘ which 
of us two has most mortally offended him! 
At least, I am a woman, with every fault, it 
may be, that a woman ever had—weak, vain, 
unprincipled (like most of my sex; for our 
virtues, when we have any, are merely im- 
pulsive and intuitive), passionate, too, and 
pursuing my foolish and unattainable ends by 
indirect and cunning, though absurdly chosen 
means, as an hereditary bond-slave must; 
false, moreover, to the whole circle of good, 
in my reckless truth to the little good I saw 
before me,—but still a woman!.... But how 
is it with you? Are youa man? No; but a 
monster! A cold, heartless, self-beginning 
and self-ending piece of mechanism! WNo- 
thing else; nothing but self, self, self! The 
fiend, I doubt not, has made his choicest mirth 
of you, these seven years past, and especially 
in the mad summer which we have spent 
together.... You have embodied yourself 
in a project.... The utmost that can be said 
in your behalf—and because I would not be 
wholly despicable in my own eyes, but would 
fain excuse my wasted feelings, nor own it 
wholly a delusion, therefore I say it—is, that 
a great and rich heart has been ruined in your 
breast. Leave me, now. You have done with 
me, and I with you. Farewell!’ ‘ Priscilla,” 
said Hollingsworth, ‘come.’ She up, 
stood shivering like the birch leaves that trem- 
bled over her head, and then slowly tottered, 
rather than walked, toward Zenobia. Arriving 
at her feet,she sank down there.... ‘Ah, Pris- 
cilla!.... You kneel to a dethroned princess. 
You, the victorious one! But he is waiting 
for you. Say what you wish, and leave me.’ 
‘We are sisters!’ gasped Priscilla.... It 
meant the offering of herself, and all she had, 
to be at Zenobia’s disposal. But the latter 
would not take it thus. ‘ True, we are sis- 
ters!’ she replied; and, moved by the sweet 
word, she stooped down and kissed Priscilla; 
but not lovingly, for a sense of fatal harm 
received through her seemed to be lurking in 
Zenobia’s heart.... ‘Poor child! Methinks 
you have but a melancholy lot before you, 


rose 
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sitting all alone in that wide, cheerless heart, 
where, for aught you know—and as I, alas! 
believe—the fire which you have kindled may 
soon go out..... What will you do, Priscilla, 
when you find no spark among the ashes?’ 
‘Die!’ she answered. ‘ That was well said!’ 
responded Zenobia, with an approving smile. 
‘There is all a woman in your little compass, 
my poor sister. Meanwhile, go with him, and 
live!’ She waved her away, with a queenly 
gesture, and turned her own face to the rock. 
I watched Priscilla.... Hollingsworth drew 
her arm within his, and soon disappeared 
with her among the trees. I cannot imagine 
how Zenobia knew when they were out of 
sight; she never glanced again toward theta. 
But, retaining a proud attitude so long as 
they might have thrown back a retiring look, 
they were no sooner departed—utterly depart- 
ed—than she began slowly to sink down. It 
was as if a great, invisible, irresistible weight 
were pressing her to the earth. Settling upon 
her knees, she leaned her forehead against the 
rock, and sobbed convulsively; dry sobs they 
seemed to be, such as have nothing to do with 
tears.” 
Ill 

In Miriam and Hilda of “The Marble 
Faun,” there are again two heroines in some 
such proportion as Zenobia and Priscilla are 
the heroines of “ The Blithedale Romance.” 
3ut Miriam, though of much the same moral 
frame and material complexion as Zenobia, is 
not so great and living a figure; while Hilda, 
perhaps, is rather more vitalized than Pris- 
cilla. I cannot think her of a very ample im- 
portance. She represents the implacable mo- 
rality of ignorant purity; and when she has 
seen the hapless Donatello do the murder 
to which Miriam’s glance has bidden him, it 
is essentially impossible for her to have pity 
on Miriam’s despair. Relentlessly and un- 
erringly Hilda fixes the blame on her; 
she casts Miriam off, but the knowledge of 
Miriam’s guilt obsesses her, and so blackens 
and burdens her white soul, that she cannot 
get back to the peace by which she lived until, 
utter Puritan as she is, she has imparted the 
secret to the confessional. 

All this is most truly and delicately felt, 
most beautifully shown; though again, the 


typific white doves of Hilda’s tower affect my 


elderly sense with something of the mechan- 
ical superfluity and inadequacy of Zenobia’s 
sumptuous exotic, as an expression of char- 
acter. Miriam, who is not so novel a con- 


ception, has no such adventitious aid in real- 
izing herself to us, and in that degree she is 
truer. Physically, she is of like make with 
Hester Prynne, as well as Zenobia, and of a 
type which represented fashion in Haw- 
thorne’s imagination; though as to blond wo- 
men it is by no means clear that “nature made 
them lighter motions” than the dark com- 
plexions, whom he prefers as the exponents 
of deep and tragic feeling. In any case, 
however, Miriam is of a tropical beauty, 
whose splendor is veiled like Zenobia’s by 
the shadows of a past in which she has 
been sinned against, to the lurid trouble, 
if not the contamination, of her soul. Per- 
haps she has even shared in the sinning, 
but that question is left in the pale limbo 
where the beginnings and the endings of the 
story are obscured. What we know is that she 
is on the scene, with the demon and the des- 
tined victim of her past: the mysterious 
model who persecutes and menaces her, and 
with that glad earth-nature, Donatello, who 
grows into spiritual consciousness through 
the crime he commits in her behalf. 

Shall it be owned that once more Miriam 
recalls Zenobia in that spice of vulgarity 
which Hawthorne must have meant us to taste 
in her character? There is something almost 
coarse in her light way of repulsing the young 
Italian’s love; but this is all atoned for by her 
devotion to him when their joint crime has 
united them in one black destiny. The deed 
is his, but the guilt is hers, as they both in- 
stantly recognized; and it is their fatal neces- 
sity that they must expiate it, so far as it 
may be expiated, by a common suffering. 

It is in a manner impossible not to choose 
the instant of the homicide as the supreme 
scene of the story, and as that in which Mi- 
riam leaves the shadow of her suffering to 
enter the shadow of her sinning; and it is evi- 
dent that Hawthorne has lavished upon it the 
richest treasures of his art. It is done so 
deftly indeed that it would be hard to tell in 
other words how casually, almost unconscious- 
ly, Miriam and Donatello are left alone, look- 
ing over the brink of the Tarpeian Rock, 
while the companions of their long ramble 
through the Roman moonlight have wander- 
ed as involuntarily away. 

“*Tt would be a fatal fall, still,’ she said 
to herself, looking over the parapet, and shud- 
dering as her eye measured the depth.... 
Donatello, of whose presence she was possibly 
not aware, now pressed closer to her side; and 
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he, too, like Miriam, bent over the low parapet 
and trembled violently.... ‘What are you 
thinking of, Donatello? asked Miriam. ‘ Who 
are they,’ said he, looking earnestly in her face, 
‘who have been flung over here in days gone 
by? ‘Men that eumbered the world,’ she re- 
plied. ‘ Men lives were the bane of 
their fellow-creatures. Men who poisoned the 
air, which is the common breath of all, for 
their own selfish purposes.’.... ‘Was. it well 
asked the young man. ‘It was well 
answered Miriam; ‘innocent persons 
were saved by the destruction of a guilty one, 
who deserved his doom.’.... Looking round, 
she perceived that all her company of merry 
friends had retired, and Hilda, too, in whose 
soft and quiet presence she had always an in- 
describable feeling of security. All gone; 
and only herself and Donatello left hanging 
Not 
In the base- 
wall of the palace, shaded from the 
moon, there was a deep, empty niche, that 


whose 


done - 


done,’ 


over the brow of the ominous precipice. 
so, however; not entirely alone! 
ment 


had probably once contained a statue; not 
empty, either; for a figure now came forth 
from it and approached Miriam. She must 
have had cause to dread some unspeakable evil 
from this strange persecutor, and to know that 
this was the very crisis of her calamity.... 
Miriam seemed dreamily to remember falling 
on her knees; but, in her whole recollection 
of that wild moment, she beheld herself as in 
a dim show, and could not well distinguish 
what done and suffered; no, not 
whether she were really an actor and sufferer 
in the Hilda, meanwhile, had sep- 
arated herself from the sculptor, and turned 
back to rejoin her friend. 


was even 


scene. 


At a distance, she 
still heard the mirth of her late companions, 
who were going down the cityward descent of 
the Capitoline Hill.... The door of the little 
court-yard had swung upon its hinges, and 
partly itself. Hilda native 
gentleness pervaded all her movements) was 
quietly opening it, when she was startled, 
midway, by the noise of a struggle within, be- 
ginning and ending all in one breathless in- 
stant. Along with it, 


closed (whose 


or closely succeeding 
it, was a loud, fearful ery, which quivered 
upward through the air, and sank quivering 
downward to the earth. Then, a silence! The 
door of the court-yard swung slowly, and closed 
itself of its own accord. Miriam and Dona- 
tello were now alone there. She clasped her 
hands, and looked wildly at the young man, 
whose form seemed to have dilated, and whose 
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eyes blazed with the fierce energy that had 
suddenly inspired him. It had kindled him 
into a man; it had developed within him an 
intelligence which was no native character- 
istic of the Donatello whom we have here- 
tofore known. But that simple and joyous 
creature was gone forever. ‘ What have you 
done?’ said Miriam, in a horror-stricken whis- 
per. The glow of rage was still lurid on 
Donatello’s face, and now flashed out again 
from his eyes. ‘1 did what ought to be done 
to a traitor!’ he replied. ‘I did what your 
eyes bade me do, when I asked them with 
mine, as I held the wretch over the precipice :” 
These last words struck Miriam like a bullet. 
Could it be so? Had her eyes provoked or as- 
sented to this deed? She had not known it. 
But, alas! looking back into the frenzy and 
turmoil of the scene just acted, she could not 
deny—she was not sure whether it might be 
so, or no—that a wild joy had flamed up in 
her heart, when she beheld her persecutor in 
his mortal peril.... It had blazed up more 
madly, when Donatello flung his victim off the 


cliff, and more and more, while his shriek 
went quivering downward. With the dead 


thump upon the stones below, had come an 
unutterable horror. 
do it? repeated she. 


‘And my eyes bade you 

They both leaned over 
the parapet, and gazed downward as earnestly 
as if inestimable treasure had fallen 
over, and were yet recoverable. On the pave- 
ment, below, was a dark mass, lying in a 
heap, with little or nothing human in its ap- 
pearance, except that the hands were stretch- 
ed out, as if they might have clutched, for a 
moment, at the small square stones. But there 
was no motion in them, now.... No stir; not 
a finger moved! ‘ You have killed him, Dona- 


some 


tello! He is quite dead!’ said she.... She 
turned to him—the guilty, blood-stained, 
lonely woman—she turned to her fellow- 


criminal, the youth, so lately innocent, whom 
she had drawn into her doom. She pressed 
him close, close to her bosom, with a cling- 
ing embrace that brought their two hearts to- 
gether, till the horror and agony of each was 
combined into one emotion, and that a kind 
of rapture. ‘ Yes, Donatello, you speak th« 
truth!’ said she; ‘ my heart consented to what 
you did. We two slew yonder wretch. The 
deed knots us together for time and eternity, 
like the coil of a serpent!’ They threw one 
other glance at the heap of death below, to 
assure themselves that it was there; so like a 
dream was the whole thing. Then they turned 
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from that fatal precipice, and came out of 
the court-yard, arm in arm, heart in heart.” 


IV 

Now that I have obeyed a sort of imperious 
necessity in selecting the passage given as su- 
premely illustrative, 1 have my misgiving 
whether I had not better chosen that scene 
in the Medici Gardens, where shortly after 
the murder Miriam and Donatello are to- 
gether. Their terrible exaltation is past, 
that “freedom of a broken law” which 
was briefly theirs has already lapsed into 
the bondage of remorse; and realizes 
that all the love of her blood - stained 
soul avails nothing to purge his listless 
spirit of its new-found sense of guilt. 
This is a great scene; and that again is a 
great scene where Miriam goes to Hiida in 
her dove-haunted tower, and the girl’s cruel 
truth accuses and convicts the unhappy wo- 
man, and casts her off and disowns her. Did 
Hawthorne here, I wonder, mean to let us see 
something ugly in the angelic Hilda’s effort 
for self-protection and her ruthless self-pity 
for her own involuntary privity to Miriam’s 
guilt? That would be like his subtlety; and 
it is certain that the effect is to enlist the 
sympathy of the witness for Miriam, and to 
render her for the moment less abhorrent than 
Hilda. In fact, if I must empty the sack al- 
together, I cannot conceal that at the bottom 
of it is a dislike for that cold spirit of Hilda 
and a sense of something selfish in her rela- 
tion to the whole affair. 

Perhaps it is not a real relation. The whole 
action loses vitality after the parting of Hil- 
da and Miriam; and though it is bravely and 
beautifully managed to the end, it ts man- 
aged, and does not manage itself. The rest 
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of the story is as intentional, as operated, as 
the second part of “Faust;” and in this 
“The Marble Faun” must rank below 
“The Scarlet Letter” and “ The Blithedale 
Romance,” which are of a vitality that car- 
ries them strongly to the close. For the same 
reason Miriam cannot be placed with Hester 
Prynne and Zenobia, who have no galvanic 
palingenesis, but live warmly and richly in 
the memory, while the Miriam of the second 
volume has to be recalled with a constant ef- 
fort. It may be said in her defence that the 
author put upon her a burden to which she 
was not equal; he was not equal to it him- 
self, as Goethe also was not; and, indeed, no 
man is. The problem of evil will not be 
solved. 

If we reduce the question which is Haw- 
thorne’s greatest heroine to a choice be- 
tween Hester Prynne and Zenobia, I must 
give my voice for Zenobia. Few heroines sur- 
vive so far beyond their story, and remain in 
a sort so fully a part of experience as she; I 
know of no other in Anglo-Saxon fiction, and 
only three or four outside of it. She is not 
a very great or noble character. She has mo- 
ments of being rather hard and jealous with 
Priscilla and rather “nasty” to Coverdale, 
who doubtless deserves it; but she is largely 
planned and generously built. She has, as I 
have owned, a touch of vulgarity, ‘and we are 
allowed to suspect her of a lawless and suf- 
ficiently foolish fancy. She is a half-caste 
literary talent, and some of her ideals are ap- 
parently tawdry; but she is a very woman- 
soul; what she does and suffers is by the 
law of her womanhood, which in her death 
as in her life itself in 


asserts defeat so 


cruel as to leave the reader with a lasting 
pang for her. 
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PART IL—CONCLUDED 
FAVING to a decision 
4 about this important matter, 
my mind grew easier and I 
became happier. What was 
anything a black tube could 
do for me, what, indeed, was 
anything in the world, compared with the 
love of that dear girl? And so I sat 
into the fire and dreamed 
dreams of blessedness. 

After a time, however, it came to me that I 
must make up my mind what I was going to 
do about the translatophone. I might as well 
take it apart and throw it into the fire at once, 
and then there would be an end to that danger 
to the future of which I had been dreaming. 
Yes, there would be an end to that. 

But there would also be an end to the great 
boon I was about to bestow upon the world, 
the value of which I had not half 
understoods It truly was a wonderful thing, 
a most wonderful thing. An American or an 
Englishman or any one speaking English 
could take with him a translatophone and 
travel around the world, understanding the 
language of every nation, of every people; 
the polished tongues of civilization, the speech 
of the scholars of the Orient, and even the 
jabber of the wild savages of Africa. To be 
sure, he could not expect to answer those who 
spoke to him, but what of that? He would 
not wish to speak, he would merely desire to 
hear. All he would have to do would be to 
pretend that he was deaf and dumb, and my 
simple translatophone might put him into 
communication with all minds. 

Then a new thought flashed into my mind. 
Why only humanity? If I should attach a 
wide mouth-piece to my instrument, why 
should I not gather in the songs and cries of 
the birds? Why should I not hear, in plain 
English, what they say to each other? Why 
should not all creation speak to me so that 
I could understand? Why should I not 
know what the dog says when he barks, 
what words the hen addresses to her chicks 


come 





and 


gazed waking 


a boon 


when she clucks to them to follow? Why 
should I not know the secrets of what is now 
to us a tongue-tied world of nature? 

Then I had another idea that made me 
jump from my chair and walk the floor; I 
might know what the monkeys say when they 
chatter to each other! What discovery in all 
natural history could be so great as this? The 
thought that these little creatures, so nearly 
allied to man, might disclose to me their dis- 
positions, their hopes, their ambitions, their 
hates, their reflections upon mankind, had 
such a sudden and powerful influence on me, 
that I felt like seizing my translatophone and 
rushing off to the Zoological Gardens. It was 
now daybreak. I might obtain admission! 

But I speedily dismissed this idea. If I 
should ever hear, in English, what the mon- 
keys might say to me, I must give up Mary. 
I should be the slave of my discovery. It 
would be impossible, then, to destroy the 
translatophone. 

I sat down again before the fire. “ Shall I 
put an end to it now?” I said to myself. 
Nothing would be easier than to take its deli- 
cate movements and smash them on the 
hearth. Now a prudent thought came to me— 
suppose Mary should not accept me? Then, 
with this great invention lost—for I never 
should have the heart to make another—I 
should have nothing left in the world. No, 
I would be cautious, lest in every way my 
future life should be overcast with disappoint- 
ment. 

The sun had risen, and I felt I must go out, 
must have air. Before I opened the front 
door, however, I said to myself: “ Remember, 
it is all settled. It is Mary you must have— 
that is, if you can get her.” 

Of all things in this world, the mind of man 
is the most independent, the most headstrong. 
It will work at your bidding as long as it 
pleases, and then it will strike out at its own 
pace and go where it chooses. 

_ During a walk of a couple of miles I 
thought nearly all the time of what the mon- 
keys might say to me if I should attach a wide 
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mouth-piece to my trans- 
latophone and place it 
against the bars of their 
cage. Over and over 
again I stopped 
thoughts and said to my- 
self: “ But all this is no- 
thing to me. 


these 


I must con- 
sider Mary and nothing 
Then, in a very 
few minutes, I was won- 
dering if the monkeys 
would ask me questions; 
if they have as strong a 
desire to know about us 
as we have to know about 
them. 


else.” 


From such ques- 
tions how much I might 
learn in regard to the 
mental distance between 
us and them! 

But again I put all this 
away from me and began 
to plan anew what I! 
should say to Mary. But 
it was not very long be- 
fore I found myself 
thinking how intensely 
interesting it would be to 
know what the tree-toads 
say, and what the frogs 
talk about when they sit 
calling to each other all 
night. It might be a lit- 
tle difficult to get near 
enough to tree-toads and 
frogs, but I believed I 
could manage it. 

However, as I entered 
the house I was thinking 
of Mary. 

It was early in the af- 
ternoon, and I was trying 
to decide what would be the best time to visit 
the Armat house—for the monkeys had not 
ceased to worry me dreadfully, and I had be- 
gun to think that when bees buzz around 
their hives they must certainly say something 
to each other—when a note was brought to me 
from Mary. I tore it open and read: 

“T want you to come to see me this after- 
noon. If you possibly can, come about four 
o’clock and bring that speaking-tube with you. 
Miss Castle has been here nearly all the morn- 
ing, and some things she has said to me have 


worried me very much. Please come, and do 
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‘*4ND DREAMED WAKING DREAMS OF BLESSEDNESS.” 


Drawn by W. L. Jacons. 


not forget the ear-trumpet.” 
merely with her initials. 
Mary’s note drove to the winds monkeys, 
bees, and the rest of the world. What had 
that wretched mischief-maker, that Castle 
girl, been saying to her? I did not believe 
that the mind of Mary Armat was capable of 
originating an unfounded suspicion of me, 
but the mind of Sarah Castle was capable of 
originating anything. She had doubtless sus- 
pected that there must be some extraordinary 
reason for my desire to have people talk to me 
through a tube in a language I did not under- 


This she signed 








L680 
stand. She had been too impatient to wait 
until she could try her German upon me, and 
she had gone to Mary and had filled her mind 
with horrible conjectures. 

One thing was certain, no matter what else 
happened, I must not take that translatophone 
to Mary. After what Sarah had said to her 
there could be no doubt that she would make 
me speak to her in a foreign language through 
the tube; she could give me a French book 
and tell me to read a few pages. No matter 
how badly I should pronounce the words, they 
would reach her ears in pure English! 
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And then! 

I took my translatophone from the cabinet 
in which I kept it. The easiest way to de- 
stroy it was to throw it at once into the fire, 
but that would fill the house with the smell 
of burning rubber. No, it was only neces- 
sary to destroy the internal movements. 

I unscrewed the long mouth-piece. and 
gently withdrew from it the little membrane- 
covered cylinder, not six inches in length, 
which formed the soul of my invention. I 
took it in my hand and gazed upon it; 
through its thin, flexible, and almost trans- 
parent outer envelope I 
could see, as I held it to 
the light, its frame-work, fine 
as the threadlike bones of a 
fish, its chords, its 
quivering diaphragms, and 
all the delicate organs of its 
inner life. It seemed as if I 
could feel the palpitations of 
its heart as I breathed upon 
it. 

For how many days and 
months had I been working 
on this subtle invention! 
Working and thinking and 
dreaming, and here it lay 
perfect, finished, ready to 
tell me more than any man 
ever has known. A thing 
almost of life, and ready to. 
be brought to life by the 
voice of man, or beast, or 
bird, or perhaps of any liv- 
ing thing. Could I have 
the heart to destroy it? 
Could I have the heart to 
turn my back upon the gate 
of the world of wonders 
which was just opening to 
me ¢ 

“Yes,” said I to myself, 
“T have the heart to do any- 
thing that will prevent my 
losing the love of Mary Ar- 
mat.” 

Then an evil thought came 
to me and tempted me: If 
you choose you can hear the 
monkeys talk,and have Mary 
too. Everything you want is 
in your own hands. Don’t 
put that little machine back 
into the tube. Lock it safely 
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out of sight, and then go to Mary with your 
instrument, and you can talk into it and she 
can listen, and she may talk and you may 
listen—yes, you may have your Mary—and 
she need never know that you understand what 
the monkeys may say to you, or what she has 
said to you. 

I am proud that I entertained this evil 
thought for a very short time. I turned upon 
it and stormed at it. “ No,” I exclaimed, “I 
shall never win Mary by cheating her. 
Whether I get her or not, I will be worthy of 
her.” 

Then there came another thought, appar- 
ently innocent and certainly persuasive: Do 
not destroy the translatophone. Then, if 
things do not turn out well between you and 
Mary, you will still have the monkeys. 

“No,” I said to myself. “I must have 
Mary. I will have nothing to fall back upon. 
I will allow nothing to exist that might draw 
me back.” 

There was another thing I might do. I 
might take my translatophone to her and ex- 
plain everything. But would there be any 
possibility, even if she did not fly from me 
in shame and never see me again, that I could 
make her believe in a love which had been so 
spurred on, even aroused, as she might well 
imagine mine had been? No, that would 
never do. Apart from anything else, it would 
be impossible for me to be so cruel as to let 
Mary know I had understood the Burmese 
words she had spoken to me. 

I looked at the clock; it was half past three. 
Whatever was to be done must be done now. 
I east one more look of longing affection upon 
the quivering, throbbing little creature, which 
to me was as much alive as if it had been a 
tired bird, panting in my hand, and then I 
gently laid it on the hearth. I lifted my 
left foot and let it hang for an instant over 
the hopes, the fears, the anxieties, the happy 
day-dreams of the best years my life had yet 
given me, and then, with relentless cruelty, 
not only to that quivering object, but to 
myself, I brought down my foot with all my 
strength. 

There was a slight struggle for an instant, 
during which there came to me quick, muffled 
sounds, which, to my agitated brain, sounded 
like the moans of despair from that vast world 
of animal intelligence which does not speak 
to man. From my own heart there came a 
groan. All was over. From the mysterious 
inner courts of the animal kingdom no revela- 
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tions would ever come to me; the thick cur- 
tain between the intelligence of man and the 
intelligence of beast, of bird, which had been 
raised enough to show a beam of light be- 
neath, had now been dropped forever! I 
should never make another translatophone. 

I cast no glance upon the hearth, but put 
on my hat and coat and went to Mary. As I 
walked there rose behind me a cloud of misty 
disappointment, while before me there was 
nothing but dark uncertainty. What would 
Mary have to say to me, and how should I ex- 
plain what would seem to her to be a cowardly 
evasion of her plainly expressed request ? 

When I entered the Armat parlor I found 
Mary alone. This encouraged me a little. I 
had feared that the yearningly inquisitive 
Sarah might also be there. In that case, how 
might | hope to preserve one atom of my 
secret ¢ 

Mary came forward with a smile and held 
out her hand; I was so astonished I could not 
speak. 

“ Now don’t be cross,” said she. “ As I told 
you in my note, Sarah Castle was here this 
morning, and she greatly troubled my mind 
about you. She told me I was actually snap- 
pish with you when she was here last night. 
She had never heard me speak to any one in 
such an ill-natured way. She knew very well 
that I do not care for inventions and ma- 
chines, but she did not consider this any 
reason for my treating you in such a manner. 
She said I ought to have known that your 
whole soul is wrapped up in the queer things 
you invent, and that I should have made some 
allowance for you, even if I did not care about 
such things myself. Now when she told me 
this, I knew that every word was true and I 
was utterly ashamed of myself, and as soon 
as she left I sent you that note, because I 
wanted you to let me beg your pardon— 
which you may consider has been done. And 
now please let me see your speaking-tube. I 
want you to explain it to me; I want to know 
how it is made and what is its object, for I 
know very well that even if your inventions 
are not successful they always have very good 
objects. Please forgive me and let us sit on 
the sofa and have a nice talk together, such 
as we should have had last night.” 

My soul shouted with joy within me and I 
said to myself, “ We shall have the nice talk 
we should have had last night, but it shall be 
the talk you wanted then and not the one you 
ask for now.” 
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“ Now then,” said she, when we had seated 
ourselves, “let us go to work to make experi- 
ments with your tube. I am so glad you do 
not feel about it as I thought you would.” 

“T did not bring it,” I said. 

“ Oh, what a pity!” interrupted Mary. 

“No,” said I, “it is not a pity. It did not 
work as I expected it would, and there is no 
use in talking any more about it. I placed 
great hopes in it, and I had a particular 
reason for wanting to tell you all about it.” 

Then I began, and bravely told her all about 
it—that is, all that justice and kindness would 
permit me to tell. In the conversation which 
ensued, which was a very happy exchange of 
sentiment, it was wonderful how that trans- 
latophone was put into the background. 

A great deal of what Mary said, in answer 
to my passionate avowals, she had already 
said to me in Burmese, but the fact that those 
straightforward, honest words, fresh from a 
true woman’s heart, and spoken only for the 
satisfaction of her own frank and impetuous 
nature, had come to me before in plain Eng- 
lish she did not imagine, nor ever shall she 
imagine. This secret of her soul I shall al- 
ways regard as something that came to me 
in involuntary confidence, and I shall always 
respect that confidence. 

I no longer regret the ruthless manner in 
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which I crushed out the life of my translato- 
phone. In the course of its brief existence 
it had brought me but one message, but it 
had brought me the strength, the courage, 
the knowledge, and the opportunity upon 
which the true happiness of my life was based. 
It is true that I might have won Mary with- 
out knowing the state of her feelings. But 
years had passed—I might have suspected 
those feelings—and I had taken no step. My 
mind was so obscured by my steady applica- 
tion to my inventions that I could not see 
clearly the blessed life which lay before’ me 
if I chose to enter upon it. 

Mary and I were married a year ago. Since 
that time I have had no regrets, but I must 
allow myself to assert that I never enter a 
zoological garden; if possible, I pay no atten- 
tion to the birds, and as to insects, they buzz, 
and that is the end of it. Several times when 
our little baby has been crying I have 
thought it might be of advantage to know 
what he was trying to say, but then I have 
reflected that it would probably be very mo- 
notonous information, and besides, judging 
from the irate expressions on his small coun- 
tenance, it might often be as well not to know 
his opinion of us. 

THE END. 
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HE theories which have been 
advanced to account for the 
nasal, unmusical voice of tlie 
majority of Americans are 
numerous but unsatisfactory. 
Why the voice of American 
women should be shrill, high-pitched, lack- 
ing in modulation, and resounding with the 
so-called Yankee twang has seemed inexplic- 
able. It has been attributed to the unhappy 
effect of the climate upon the vocal organs; 
it has been placed as a burden of reprobation 
on the Puritan ancestors, who had a fashion 
of speaking and exhorting in a whining, sing- 
song voice, made sonorously nasal by what is 
popularly expressed as speaking through the 
nose. Many other causes have been given, 
not worth while to dwell upon, for the reason 
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need not be sought in fine-spun theories of 
atmospheric changes or inheritance, but may 
be brought home to the individual herself. 
She alone is to blame. It is all the result of 
thoughtlessness. 

It was Garcia, the great Parisian teacher 
of singing, who, in 1854, arranged mirrors 
so that he could see his larynx and the work- 
ing of the vocal cords. A year or two later, 
Czermak invented and popularized the laryn- 
gescope. To look at the picture reflected 
in the little mirror that reveals the voice in- 
strument is to see a marvellous mechanism 
for the production of sound. It is situated 
at that part of the throat which shows the 
prominence called the “ Adam’s apple”; in 
fact, the enlargement is to make room for the 
stretching of the vocal cords. These cords 
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are bands of stout, elastic tissue, beautifully 
white in color, contrasting with the red of the 
tiny muscles which act to open or shut them, 
or to render them tense. The sound is pro- 
duced by the vibration of these cords as the 
air strikes against them when expired from 
the lungs. The vocal bands are drawn aside 
for the entrance of the air to the lungs in in- 
spiration, but they are ordinarily left passive 
at the exit of the air. When sound is pro- 
duced they are acted upon by the will to 
produce the pitch desired, just as in a stringed 
instrument the are made taut, or 
when a higher or lower note is re- 

The back of the throat and the struc- 
ture of the bones of the nose and face make 
the sounding-board which the 
resonance. 


strings 
loose, 


quired. 
regulates 


To preserve the voice the muscles which 
operate the voeal cords should have free 
and untrammelled play. They are an in- 
geniously contrived set of pulleys attached 
to cartilages, and one and all have long names 
diffeult to remember, although they are al- 
inost the tiniest muscles and cartilages in the 
body. They keep their integrity wonderfully, 
and stand bravely to their post through to the 
end. Nevertheless, with the exception of pos- 
sibly one person in a hundred thousand, they 
do their work while undergoing the grossest 
outrage. This consists in the interference of 
other muscular structures intheir work. While 
vou read, experiment, and you will see what 
I mean. If you will speak a sentence, and at 
the same time place your fingers so that they 
lightly clasp the muscles of your throat, you 
will see that they are stiffened. Next feel the 
chin, to discover that the muscles of the floor 
of the mouth, formed by muscles from the 
larynx and the tongue, have hardened; touch 
the cheeks, and observe that you have brought 
the muscles of which they are composed into 
operation; if you are very hard on your vocal 
cords, you have enlisted every muscle below 
the forehead. Every particle of this expen- 
diture of muscle force is not only unneces- 
sary, a complete squander of nervous energy, 
but a dead weight on the tiny muscles and 
the vocal apparatus against 
which they must work. If the mechanism 
of the voice muscles were not endowed with 
tremendous resisting power and unheard-of 
strength, they would give out long before they 
This wrong use of the vocal cords in 


cartilages of 


do. 
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speaking produces congestion, and many sore 
throats result from the sympathy of the ad- 
jacent tissues. Strangely enough, singers, 


even those of prominence, who are among the 


few who understand vocal mechanism, ap- 
preciate these conditions thoroughly for 
singing, and yet wholly neglect them when 


using the speaking voice. It is this, together 
with wrong methods of vocal culture, that 
produces the “ colds” from which they often 
suffer. 

The culture and training of the voice is 
one of the best means of promoting the gen- 
eral health. This is due mainly to the for- 
mation of correct habits of breathing. One 
cannot sing or speak well without understand- 
ing the action of the lungs. These have been 
likened, in their importance and use to the 
voeal cords, to the bellows of the organ. The 
lungs are never emptied of air in breathing. 
In ordinary breathing very little of the air 
which fills them is displaced. In forced ex- 
piration, such as accompanies singing, the old, 
“residual air,” as it is called, is forced out, 
and replaced by fresh air. This in turn 
stimulates the circulation, and thus the whole 
processes of the body are helped and vital- 
ized. 

The greatest injury is done to the delicate 
mechanism of the larynx by frequent colds. 
The vocal cords are thickened and inflamed, 
and sometimes injured beyond repair by these 
repeated inflammations, many of which occur 
in childhood. One should not be 
whimsical about draughts, but it is true that 
they are injurious to the vocal cords. The 
latter are also very susceptible to the evil 
influences of irritating conditions. Air laden 
with impurities, such as smoke or dust, 
passing through the narrow passage formed 
by the vocal cords leaves its deleterious im- 
press upon them. 

A whole chapter might be written on the se- 
duction of a delightful voice. Better than 
lovely raiment, better than a dazzling com- 
plexion, better than an array of accomplish- 
ments, is a lovely, melodious voice in conver- 
sation. That connoisseur of all that is most 
alluring to the human being, his Satanic Ma- 
jesty, fully realized this, according to the poet, 
who sings: 

“The Devil has not in all his quiver’s choice 


An arrow so fatal to the human heart as a 
sweet voice.” 
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OF THE NEW SOUTH 
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ERHAPS it will be a surprise 
to many when the present 
writer pronounces one of the 
prominent characteristics of 
the women of the new South 
to be industry. It 
long been an accepted conclusion that South- 
crn the higher class are in- 
dolent and lacking in energy, that perhaps 
nothing but a visible object-lesson will do 
away with this idea. Such an object-lesson 
is not far to seek, if a spirit of fairness is 
brought to the question. Indeed, would not 
the employment of that spirit modify, if it 
did not quite reverse, the same dictum con- 
cerning the women of the old South? When 
we remember the exquisite specimens of 
needle-work handed down from our grand- 
mothers, that all those tiny 
tucks and ruffles were done before 
the invention of sewing-machines; when we 
see the beautiful examples of embroidery and 
netting and darned work and crocheting, 
to say nothing of the charming old patch-work 
quilts, ete.—do we not feel that the present 
generation is shamed by the past? Besides 
this, Southern girl knows how her 
grandmother’s pickles and preserves and cake 
and pastry are held up to her as an ideal, 
as well as the careful housekeeping, the 
cultivation of flowers, and many other such 
expenditures of time and energy. 

It has often been maintained that the pos- 
session of slaves made the Southern women 
lazy, but it was oftener the case that this fact 
demanded an extraordinary degree of energy 
and industry, for to meet the needs of a 
hundred men, women, and children, who de- 
pended on their owners for everything, was, 
in itself, so great an exaction that it is no 
unusual thing to hear former slave-owners 
say that they never knew what freedom was 
themselves until their slaves were freed. 

All this may seem irrelevant to the question 
under consideration, but when we reflect that 
the broadened and strengthened activities of 
the Southern woman of the present are the 
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outcome of the habits and customs of her 
ancestors, it is directly to the point. 

The difference the two types is 
vast. As to which has the advantage, that 
must depend upon the ideal in each indi- 
vidual’s mind. Some would argue that the 
loss of the delicate reserve, the quaint pro- 
priety, the exacting self-respect, etc., that 
characterized our grandmothers was not com- 
pensated for by the energy and achievement, 
in more public walks of life, which charac- 
terize the Southern woman of to-day. Those 
who are familiar with A Southern Planter 
(the book written some years ago by a South- 
ern woman, which so delighted Mr. Gladstone 
that he wrote to the author asking her per- 
mission to edit and have it republished in 
England), will recall how the writer, in de- 
scribing her father’s courtship of her mother, 
recounted the fact that he came about twice 
a month to eall on his fiancée, and in the 
intervals wrote to her. These letters, how- 
ever, were never answered by the young lady, 
it being considered honor enough that she 
consented to receive them! 

Absurd as this would be to-day, and as 
much better as it is to have the more whole- 
some and useful customs which have taken 
the place of the old ones, it cannot be denied 
that there was a certain charm in such a 
point of view, ineffable and delicate as the 
odor of lavender or the sound of an old-fash- 
ioned melody. Such a type of womanhood 
served its purpose and had its day. It is now, 
however, a thing of the past. The question 
before us is, what have we to take its 
place ¢ 

The typical woman of the new South is, 
or is supposed to be, the very opposite of her 
ancestress in this point of her attitude toward 
the other sex. She is accused, and with some 
show of justice, of being entirely too off- 
hand in her manners with men, and, judged 
by conventional standards, she is perhaps so. 
It is a pity, because it gives what is often a 
wrong impression. The very freedom and 
naturalness of her bearing give evidence of 
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THE TYPICAL WOMAN 
the unspoken fact that she has been brought 
up to believe that a gentleman and the son of 
a gentleman will never misconstrue a woman’s 
actions. 

It must be admitted that the woman of the 
new South is proud, a trait which she also 
inherited from her ancestors in the female 
line, but this pride is less positive than rela- 
tive. It is when she compares herself with her 
Northern sisters that it specially comes out. 
As a rule, it proceeds from inexperience in 
worldly ways, necessitated by a very insulated 
life, and sometimes it is speedily corrected by 
a little travel, and an enforced consideration 
of the many points in which the women she 
has looked down upon are her superiors. An 
ucknowledgment of this fact, however, is not 
in her—either in the past or in the present. 
That will have to be left to the Southern wo- 
man of the future. 

Now that women have become self-sup- 
porting members of society, there is far less 
inclination toward marriage, especially early 
marriage, than formerly, and this very fact 
has made her more easy of access to men, 
comrade, though difficult as a 
sweetheart. 

With regard to the older women of the new 
South, there is a marked contrast to those 
of the past. In no section, of course, has the 
new- woman movement gained ground so 
slowly as in the South. But, in a modified 
form, its gain has been decided and evident 
A desire for wider intellectual development 
is widespread through the South. In almost 
every small town there are two or three 
book clubs, which have their meetings, in 
regular rotation, at the houses of the different 
members. At first, the only books that were 
bought and discussed at these clubs were 
novels, but, in almost all cases, a swift evolu- 
tion to more solid reading has been observ- 
able, and soon Shaksperean classes and dis- 
cussions of public questions followed. The 
good effect of these clubs is truly remarkable 
in the change of tone which they quickly 
bring about in their communities. 
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In contrast to the rule of the past, which 
left the question of politics to the men, the 
Southern women of to-day are great poli- 
ticians, though it must be admitted that the 
range of their interest and partisanship is 
rather local than national. 

In religion, the woman of the South ad- 
heres much to her traditions, and looks upon 
freedom of inquiry and criticism with a stern 
disapproval. It is a very rare thing to see a 
Southern woman who is not, both in faith 
and in practice, strictly orthodox. There 
may be, and is, a certain amount of jealousy 
and criticism among the different Christian 
dominations, but they amalgamate as one 
in the presence of any talk or teaching that 
is opposed to orthodox Christianity. 

In the first years after the civil war, if a 
girl or woman of good birth and breeding 
compelled to make her own living, it 
always some sheltered and retired posi- 
tion that was sought for her, and although 
she filled it with dignity, it was with an air 
of yielding to bitter necessity, that made a 
certain strong self-consciousness apparent in 
her attitude, as well as that of her relations. 
Now all this is changed. To-day some of the 
best of Southern women are employed as not 
only teachers and trained nurses, but as 
stenographers, type-writers, and bookkeepers, 
and they go about their work with a straight- 
forward simplicity that is admirable. 

To sum up: The Southern woman of to- 
day is an evolution of the past—an upward 
growth, a higher development; but as nothing 
is gained without some form of loss, it may 
be conceded that she has lost, perhaps, some 
of the finer delicacy that belonged to the lady, 
though she has acquired in its place the 
nobler, better, and more serviceable qualities 
which make the ideal of womanhood. 

Above all, she has learned, or is fast learn- 
ing, that to grow is the noblest thing in life, 
while her ancestresses, in the past, too often 
acted on the theory that they could do no 
better than to be what their mothers and 
grandmothers had been before them. 
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CHAPTER 
R. JELLYBOND TINNEY 


found Montacute lying on a 
sofa by an open window, look- 
ing out listlessly. His head 
was resting on the window- 
sill, his eyes were fixed on the 
people passing to and fro in the park below, 
but his thoughts were elsewhere—if, indeed, 
he was thinking at all, which was doubtful. 
His whole attitude betokened exhaustion; and 
not only the power to exert himself seeméd 
wanting, but also. the wish. He had grown 
extraordinarily tall, but was thin to emacia- 
tion. 

He was not expecting Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney, and the surprise of his arrival roused 
him somewhat. There had been a smoulder- 
ing feud between them, because Montacute 
resented Mr. Jellybond Tinney’s influence 
over his mother, and was always on the watch 
to prevent him taking too much upon him- 
self; but away from home tLat feeling was 
in abeyance, and he was glad to see him. 

The first glance had satisfied Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney that there was ground for alarm, but 
no one would have suspected it from his man- 
ner. 

“T’m up in town for a few days,” he said, 
“and just came in to say ‘ How do you do? 
By-the-way, how do you do? As a rule, when 
people come to ask us that question, in that 
sort of way, they don’t wait for an answer. 
Is that an interesting book you have there?” 

“Tt’s Virgil,” said Montacute. 

“Tn the Greek, I suppose,” said Mr. Jelly- 
bond Tinney, blinking. 
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Montacute looked at him for a moment in 
uncertainty. Then it dawned upon him that 
old Jellybond had given himself away, and 
sudden seriousness descended like a mask 
upon his countenance. 

“Tm fond of the classics myself, but not 
in the original,” Mr. Jellybond pursued, dis- 
arming adverse criticism by frank confession, 
as was his wont. “I never mastered dead lan- 
guages; I never had the chance. By-the- 
way, now that I come to look at you, you 
don’t seem very fit.” 

“T’m not quite fit,” said Montacute. 

“ Been working too hard, I suppose. 
not come down home for a change?” 

“T had not thought of it.” 

“ Well, think of it now, and come back with 
me.” 

“T can’t be bothered.” 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney was baffled. 

“Tt would do your mother good,” he ven- 
tured. 

Montacute ignored the suggestion. 

Then there was a pause. 

“No, you certainly are not looking well,” 
Mr. Jellybond began again, at last. “ You’ve 
not half flesh enough on your bones for your 
height. You want fresh air and 
up.” 

“T’m_ sick of food,” said Montacute. 
“They’re always cramming me here, from 
morning to night.” 

“They don’t cram you with fresh air, I’ll 
bet,” said Mr. Jellybond. “ You’d better let 
me persuade you to come back with me.” 

Montacute turned to the window and look- 
ed out for a little. He was beginning to 
waver. 


“ There’d be such a fuss,” he objected. “ My 
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mother would think I was going to die, and 
Mr. Stephens wouldn’t like it, just at the be- 
ginning of the term. I’m his pet pupil— 
quite the hope of the house, you see.” 

Mr. Stephens entered opportunely in time 
to hear this last remark. 

“What’s that you’re saying?” he asked. 

“T say you wouldn’t like it if I went home 
for a change just now,” Montacute answered. 
“Mr. Jellybond Tinney says I’m not looking 
fit, and wants me to go back with him.” 

“T would if I were you,” said Mr. Stephens. 
“You've overgrown your strength, and Lon- 
don is not the place to recoup. The air is too 
vitiated.” 

Montacute, looking from one to the other, 
saw signs of conspiracy in their impassive 
faces; but he was seized upon by the cruel 
reserve which besets the young when they suf- 
fer, and could not bring himself to ask a 
question. 

“Will you come?” said Mr. Jellybond. 

“T suppose so,” he answered, apathetically. 

“Tt would be as well to see a doctor, per- 
haps, before you leave town,” Mr. Jellybond 
said, casually, “just to ask if you’d better 
have a tonic or something.” 

“T suppose so,” Montacute reiterated. 


The doctor was bland and vague. When 
he had examined Montacute he took Mr. Jel- 
lybond aside and generalized delightfully on 
the subject of atrophy, its cause and cure, 
for half an hour, then, concerning Monta- 
cute, gave it as his opinion that “with care, 
of course; but he’d better come and see 
me again in a few weeks.” 

After that Mr. Jellybond Tinney became 
nervously anxious to get the boy home. The 
bustle and preparation for his departure, how- 
ever, had set up a reaction from the state of 
apathy in which Mr. Jellybond had found 
him, and he began to be difficult to manage. 

“Look here, Mr. Jellybond,” he said, “ I’m 
going over to stay with you at your hotel. 
I want to see a little life before I leave Lon- 
don. You know the ropes. I want you to show 
me about. I’m over eighteen, and the Zoo- 
logical Gardens have ceased to satisfy me as 
a preparatory school for the business of life. 
Take me into the human hive, and let me see 
the machinery, the drones and the workers, 
the good and the bad. If I begin to go about 
on my own account I may come to grief; but 
I shall be all right with you to show me the 
way. 
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Mr. Jellybond Tinney positively declined. 

“Ton’t ask me to take you anywhere until 
you’re in better health,” he said. “ You’d not 
be able to hold your own in a row or any- 
thing at present. And it isn’t worth your 
while to come to the hotel for one night.” 

“You funk the responsibility?” said Mon- 
tacute. 

“5 da’ 

Nevertheless, he found himself obliged to 
accede to Montacute’s desire to join him at 
his hotel. It was, in fact, more of a com- 
mand than a request, for Montacute was well 
supplied with money, and could do as he 
pleased. 

They dined together that evening, and im- 
mediately after dinner Montacute took him- 
self off to bed. Mr. Jellybond saw him de- 
part with a sigh of relief. His responsibility 
was over for that day, at least. 

The next morning, when he was dressed, 
he went to Montacute’s room to see if he were 
ready for breakfast, and found him still in 
bed. 

“T’m not going to get up,” Montacute 
said. “I’m tired and mean to rest and read 
a novel. Send me up a good breakfast.” 

“T’ll send for the doctor also,” said Mr. 
Jellybond. 

“Doctor! Rot!” said Montacute. “ Look 
at me! I’m a lot better than I was yester- 
day. But I’m lazy, and I won’t move till I 
think fit.” 

“ But the train goes—” 

“Confound the train!” said Montacute. 
“You just wash your hands of the responsi- 
bility. I’m not your baby boy. Send me 
some breakfast, there’s a good fellow, do; and 
leave me alone in peace.” 

He grinned up uncannily at Mr. Jellybond 
as he spoke, and there appeared in his face 
for a moment a singular resemblance to Babs. 
Now, Mr. Jellybond Tinney knew Babs well, 
and when he saw that look in her brother’s 
face he scented trouble. He knew that there 
was no arguing with Babs in an obstinate 
mood, and foresaw that it might be the same 
with her brother, for all his illness and 
apathy. 

Montacute came down in the afternoon: 
and took command of the party. 

“Tt’s too late to go home to-day,” he said. 
“Let’s go for an airing. It’ll buck us up a 
bit. I’m very sorry Babs is in Paris. If 
she’d been here we’d have taken her too. 
Babs is always good company.” 
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In the evening, directly after dinner, Mon- 
tacute again retired; and again next morning 
he would not get up. 

This continued for many days. Mr. Jelly- 
bond Tinney sent cheerful reports to Mrs. 
Kingeonstance; but he was at his wits’ end. 
He had not anticipated any trouble at all 
with Montacute; but it seemed as if the boy 
had suddenly become a man on his hands, 
and a headstrong man to boot. Mr. Monta- 
cute quite appreciated the difference of posi- 
tion between them, and skilfully used the ease 
and grace of bearing that was his by right 
of birth and breeding to keep Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney in his proper place. Race tells. In 
such encounters between plebeian and aristo- 
crat the plebeian, however great his superior- 
ity as a man of character and of ability, has 
little chance. The hereditary habits of com- 
mand and inveterate. In 
social matters, where the two meet on equal 
terms, the child of birth takes the lead as by 
right, and the child of the people follows as 
To Montacute’s suave an- 
nouncement of his intentions Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney had nothing more forcible to oppose 
than ineffectual remonstrance. The charm- 
ing letters he wrote to Mrs. Kingconstance 
during this time fanned the flame of her im- 
patience to see him again; but Montacute 
also wrote. He told his mother that he was 
doing well in London, an assertion that Mr. 
jellybond Tinney, in view of Montacute’s 
regular habits and moderation, could not 
refute, and demanding time and money to 
complete the cure—neither of which could 
his mother deny him for such a purpose, 
chafe as she might at the delay. 

Mr. Jellybond also chafed sorely at first; 
but by degrees the apprehensions which were 
at the bottom of his uneasiness subsided, and 
his knack of making the best of everything 
came into play. He was in comfortable quar- 
ters. Montacute went to bed every night 
directly after dinner, but during the time 
that they were together Mr. Jellybond found 
him excellent company, and was beguiled 
into talking to him as to another man of the 
world. Left alone after dinner, with Mon- 
tacute upstairs safe in bed, Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney adorned himself with an Inverness 
cloak and sallied forth jauntily with his opera- 
hat under his arm. Obsequious hotel lackeys 
ran down the steps to call up a hansom for 
him, and he enjoyed their zealous service. 
Night after night was spent by Mr. Jellybond 
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Tinney, thanks to the influence of his county 
friends, with distinguished strangers in the 
House of Commons, studying Parliamentary 
procedure with the intentness of a practical 
man who means business. 

Meanwhile the weather had changed. 
autumn swept itself-away. The equinoctial 
gales set in, the temperature went down, 
and the Inverness cloak, which had been adopt- 
ed as an ornament, became a necessity. 

At last one day, on his return, shivering 
in the early hours of the morning from an 
all-night sitting, Mr. Jellybond Tinney no- 
ticed as he passed Montacute’s room that the 
door was open. The fact did not strike him 
particularly until he began to undress, but 
then, all at once, for no reason that he could 
have given, he was seized upon by an im- 
portunate impulse to go and see—what? 
He did not know, and before he could ask 
himself he was out in the passage. 

Montacute’s door was certainly ajar. The 
stupid old riddle recurred to him, but he 
found no suggestion in it. He listened. 
There was no sound. Evidently Montacute 
was not ill. He must be either awake or in 
a very deep sleep. Mr. Jellybond Tinney 
thought he would have a look at him just 
to make sure. Very softly he pushed the 
door open. The gray dawn lighted the room. 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney peeped round the cur- 
tain at the bed. It was empty. Moreover, 
it had not been slept in at all that night. 
Mr. Jellybond stood transfixed. 

“Hullo!” said a cheery voice behind him. 
“Found me out, eh? Been given away for 
once? Well, don’t look glum, old chap. It’s 
all right. Boys will be boys, you know—at 
nineteen. I say, get me some soda-water.” 

“You young scamp!” Mr. Jellybond ex- 
claimed. “And I’m responsible for you. 
You'll come back with me to-day, or my 
name’s not Tinney.” 

“Well, it’s about time,” said Montacute, 
yawning effusively. “I’m pretty well done. 
Just give me a few hours’ sleep—and the 
soda-water an’ ye love me.” 

Montacute, looking like a dissipated ghost, 
in a riotous mood, appeared in time for a late 
breakfast.' He entertained Mr. Jellybond 
with a shameless account of his adventures. 

They had the Pullman car to themselves 
on the way down, and as they dashed along, 
express, Mr. Jellybond Tinney found his equa- 
nimity restored. 

They pulled up at the station. 
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wind swept the platform. The rain was fall- 
ing in torrents. Mr. Jellybond huddled Mon- 
tacute into his top-coat. 

“ Quick to the carriage,” he said. 

They dashed out. 
there. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney, in his haste, had put 
nothing but “ Danehurst” on his telegram, 
and it had gone to every other Danehurst in 
the country before it reached the right one. 

There was no cab; either, or vehicle of any 
kind, and the rain was descending in torrents 
and the wind blowing icy cold. 

“ Tlere’s a jolly deluge,” said Montacute, 
rolling up his trousers. 

“What are you doing?” asked Mr. Jelly- 
bond Tinney, sharply. 

“T’m just going to dash across to ‘ The 
Flag of My Country’ and see if they can 
fish us out any sort of a trap.” 

“We'd better stay and sleep there,” Mr. 
Jellybond advised. 

“ Not said Montacute. “I mean to 
be tucked up in my own little bed to-night by 
my mammy.” 


There was no carriage 
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‘But a seventeen-mile drive in a shandry- 
dan in such a storm’s enough to kill the 
pair of us.” 

“ Rot!” said Montacute. 

“You wait here, at all events, and let me 
go and see about the trap.” 

3ut Montacute dashed out into the rain 
unheeding, and there was nothing for it but 
to follow him; which Mr. Jellybond did, 
shivering with horrible misgivings. 


CHAPTER XXX 

HEN we expect something disastrous 

we generally keep in reserve the 

hope that it will not happen because 
we expect it, thereby proving our faith in the 
fallacy that it is always the unexpected that 
happens. This is what Mr. Jellybond Tinney 
did during the first few feverish days after 
Montacute’s return. He tried to flatter him- 
self that it was not the expected which would 
happen because it was expected, and that 
therefore the law of the unexpected must in- 
tervene. He did not perceive that as soon as 
the unexpected is expected it ceases to be un- 
expected. 

On his arrival at Dane Court Montacute 
had promptly taken to his bed, and had re- 
mained there; and, although he was only said 
to be suffering from a chill, everybody was 
anxious except his mother. 
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“ Cute always has a chill at this time of the 
year,” she observed, complacently. She seem- 
ed to think that there was safety in the punc- 
tual recurrence of the evil. “ This is rather 
a worse one than usual, but he’ll get over it 
all right,” she added, comfortably. “ And 
probably it will do him good. When people 
have rather a bad illness, people who have been 
ailing, it clears off a whole lot of small evils 
in its train. The doctor attends to them then. 
He won’t take the trouble when there’s nothing 
much the matter.” 

These fluent platitudes were addressed to 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney. They were in her sit- 
ting-room alone together, the doctor having 
just left them after the second visit to Monta- 
cute that day, and Mr. Jellybond Tinney was 
looking exceedingly grave. To see the two 
together one would have supposed that he was 
the anxious parent and Mrs. Kingconstance 
his friendly consoler 

“You can’t think that anything’s going to 
happen to him,” she went on, “after all the 
trouble of getting him home, and this delight- 
ful change in the weather, too? Why, I dress- 
ed with all my windows open this morning, it 
was so fine.” 

Mr. Jellybond, who had been walking up 
and down the room, stopped short. 

“1 suppose you will send for Babs,” he said. 

“Oh no! Why should I?” Mrs. King- 
constance asked. “ All the way from Paris— 
just think! And she is doing so well there. 
Babs has never been so satisfactory in her life. 
You surely would not advise me to send for 
her now. It would only unsettle her.” 

“T should,” said Mr. Jellybond Tinney, em- 
phatically. 

“ But why ?” 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney walked up and down 
again. What should he say? How could he 
tell a mother that she would better send for 
her daughter because her son was going to die? 
And would it not be just as bad to suggest 
that if anything happened to Montacute and 
Babs were not sent for in time she would 
never forgive her mother ? 

“ Why?” Mrs. Kingconstance repeated. 

“Tt would be better, I think,” he answered, 
with much hesitation. “If Montacute has a 
serious illness and Babs is not sent for she 
will—er—not be pleased.” 

“ Really, my good friend,” said Mrs. King- 
constance, “is that a reason? Babs will not 
be pleased, indeed! Why, didn’t you yourself 
persuade me to send Babs to school to cure her 
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of thinking of nothing but her own pleasure? 
If she comes home now she will encourage 
Montacute to do everything that he ought 
not to do, and we shall have no end of 
trouble—” 

She stopped short with her mouth stild open, 
as in the act of speaking, and stared in aston- 
ishment at Mr. Jellybond Tinney. For he, 
victim of the force of habit, catching a 
glimpse of himself in the long mirror on the 
wall at the end of the room, lost consciousness 
of his surroundings, checked himself in his 
anxious promenade, went up to the mirror and 
began to dance, his countenance grimly set 
the while, and danced till his coat tails 
flew—as was his wont on graye occasions when 





alone. 

Mrs. Kingconstance’s astonishment changed 
to alarm. She sat staring at him, horribly 
fascinated, unable to speak or move. 

Becoming suddenly aware of what he was 
doing,‘he pulled himself up, stood a moment 
facing himself with eyes of reproach in the 
mirror, and then slowly turned to her. 

toth were overcome—he with the sense of 
having lost his dignity irretrievably, she with 
the fear that he had gone mad. 

Mrs. Kingeonstance the 
cover. 

“Well, Mr. Jellybond Tinney!” she ex- 
claimed; “ may I ask for an explanation ?” 

He took out his pocket-handkerchief and 
mopped his forehead. 

“Tt is a way I have,” he said, simply. 
“When in doubt I dance; when in a difficulty 
I tell the truth. I apologize.” 

“ There is no need to apologize,” 
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said Mrs. 
Kingeonstance, falling back upon convention. 
“But I was certainly surprised. I didn’t 
know you could dance. Will you—er—do it 
again ?” 

“T couldn’t, to save my life!” he said, sin- 
cerely. 

Great drops of perspiration came out on his 
forehead at the bare suggestion. It was bad 
enough to have made a fool of himself in- 
voluntarily; was it likely that he would com- 
mit himself again to order? 


In the evening, when the doctor came to 
see Montacute for the third time that day, 
feeling began to run high in the servants’ 
hall, and comments were made unrestrain- 
edly. A sense of something tragic impending 
had seized upon the household; and the half- 
light of ignorance by which the drama was 
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viewed from downstairs cast curious distor- 
tions upon the actors and their motives. The 
upper servants sat long at table that evening. 
Little was being said; but it was evident from 
the expression of each face that the minds of 
all were occupied with a subject of uncom- 
mon gravity. 

Benson, the butler, was the most moved, 
apparently, as was natural, considering that 
he had seen the children grow up from their 
cradles and understood their dispositions bet- 
ter than their own mother did. 

“T saw ’e ’ad that cold on ’im as soon as 
ever ’e got ’ere,” he remarked, at last; “ and 
it’s my opinion that that there Jellybond Tin- 
ney’s as much to blame fur bringin’ of ’im 
back as ’e were fur gettin’ on ’im sent away. 
That’s my opinion. You can accept it or not, 
as you choose, ladies and gentlemen.” 

They accepted it, one and all, with various 
signs of approval. 

“You’ve ’it the right nail on the ’ead this 
time, Mr. Benson,” Clodd observed. 

Clodd had worked himself into’ the house 
as second footman without Mr. Jellybond’s as- 
sistance, and the eivilizing influence of do- 
mestication was already apparent in his man- 
ners, and had also had a humanizing effect 
upon his countenance. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney, being in ill odor 
with the servants downstairs just then, by 
reason of a suspicion of his design to become 
master of the house which had recently got 
about, was naturally blamed for everything 
untoward that happened. 

It was Bertha who broke the silence by say- 
ing: 

“T’m sure it’s that Jellybond Tinney’s 
doings that Miss Lorraine’s not been sent for,” 
she burst out. “I believe she’s never been told 
he was ill even—and he’s dying to see her, 
and always asking when she’ll be here. Oh, 
it’s a shame! I’ve a good mind to write and 
tell her myself!” 

“Yes, it’s all that Jellybond, you may be 
sure,” Benson agreed, with a smack of dis- 
gust, like a man who has swallowed a fly in- 
advertently. 

Clodd shook his head and pursed up his 
mouth. 

“T’d like to see him kicked,” Bertha de- 
clared, slapping the palm of one hand with 
the other vehemently. 

“ Sooner or later,” Clodd said, impressively, 
“that man will be cir-cum-wented by I know 
who, you bet.” 
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“ SHE SAT STARING AT HIM, HORRIBLY FASCINATED, UNABLE TO SPEAK OR MOVE.” 


Drawn by A. L. Kevier 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


HE outcome of the colloquy among the 

servants was an alarming letter from 

Bertha to When she received it 
Babs was idling in the salon, whither she had 
been sent to practise her singing-lesson. She 
had a lovely voice, and one of the best sing- 
ing-masters of Paris was directing its culti- 
vation. 

She happened to be thinking of Montacute 
when Bertha’s letter was brought to her. She 
had heard from her mother during the week; 
but Mrs. Kingconstance had merely mention- 
ed casually that Cute was out of sorts and 
had come home for a week; and Babs had 
thought less of his being “ out of sorts” than 
of the fact that he was at home and she was 
not there to enjoy the occasion. The news 
that he was seriously ill served to change her 
vague desire into a positive determination. 
She went to Madame Robert with Bertha’s 
letter in her hand, and said she must go 
home at Madame Robert replied that 
that was impossible; she could not act upon 
information received from a servant; if her 
presence at home were necessary, doubtless 
she would be sent for, and in any case she 
could not travel alone. 

Babs had been inclined to argue the point, 
but that last assertion suggested an idea 
which it would have been futile to discuss. 
She therefore said not another word, but 
went back to her singing with the air of one 
convineed. 

“ How docile that child has become,” Ma- 
dame Robert remarked to mademoiselle, her 
second in command. “ Really, she is very 
much improved.” 

“ Thanks to you, dear madame, she has be- 
come a very sweet creature,” mademoiselle re- 
joined. 

She ought to have been superintending 
Babs’s singing-lesson in the salon, but for- 
got her duty in the interest of this little dis- 
cussion, and went off afterwards to see about 
something else. So it happened that Babs 
found herself alone for once with her music 
master, and made the most of the opportu- 
nity. 

Monsieur Bonane, known to the girls among 
themselves as Alphonse, was a youngish man 
whose meals were so amply blessed to him 
that it was impossible to look at him, even 
casually, without being struck by the fact 
that he was extremely well nourished. He 
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once, 
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made a large income by training singers for 
the stage. To find good voices to cultivate was 
the great object of his life; and his dream 
had always been to discover a girl, gloriously 
gifted, who would take the world by storm 
with his help, while he would go about with 
her everywhere, dazzling the jealously ad- 
miring eyes of all mankind, as her acknow- 
ledged lover. In the charming English Miss 
Kingeonstanece he had found the ideal of 
this dream; but, alas! because of the presence 
of mademoiselle at the lessons he had never 
once had an opportunity of telling her of 
the radiant possibilities which were hers- 
until that morning. 

At first he did not realize that they were to 
be left alone together, and when he did he 
was almost too nervous to take advantage of 
the rare opportunity. But Babs helped to 
restore his confidence. To her he was 
thing but a horrid little, fat, overdressed 
Frenchman, of no account at all except to 
teach her singing, or to be made use of in 
any other way that might suit her conven- 
ience, while being rigorously kept in 
place. 

“ Mademoiselle is not attending to her les- 
son this morning,” he said. 

“No, I’m not. I’m bothered,” said Babs. 

“Oh, surely not!” he exclaimed. “ On 
like you should be shielded from all earthly 
trouble.” 

“ That wouldn’t be exactly strengthening to 
my character,” said Babs, with a flash of com- 
mon-sense ; “ and, at any rate, I shouldn’t care 
to be a sugar-plum in a bonbon-box.” 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle a de Vesprit!” he ejac- 
ulated, with a full-blown sigh. 
ed beyond the measure of mortals.” 

“How?” said Babs. 

“That voice!” 

He turned the palms of his hands outward 
and gazed up at the ceiling. 

“ My voice is good, you think ?” 


no- 


his 


Ay : 
“She is gift- 


“It is magnificent! You have only to 
appear to win the applause of crowned 
heads.” 


“What! use my voice to sing in public— 
become a professional? How horrid!” said 
Babs. 

He gazed at her in amazement. 

“ But, mademoiselle, consider,” he exclaim- 
ed. “The admiration! the bouquets! the dia- 
monds! the crowned heads!” 

“ Oh, I shall have admiration and bouquets 
and diamonds enough without troubling my- 
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self,” she answered, casually. “Those are 
my birthrights.” 

Monsieur Bonane sat speechless. 

“But fame—glory!” he finally gasped, gaz- 
ing up to her from the piano-stool in positive 
awe of the wealth of nature which could dis- 
pense with all that so many others were im- 
ploring the gods on their bended knees day 
and night to vouchsafe them. 

“Look at me, my dear sir,” said Babs, 
striking an attitude; “and listen to me when 
I sing! The world is mine, I tell you, by 
right. I shall find it at my feet when I want 
it there. Sing in public—make an exhibi- 
tion, a servant of myself to that ”—she waved 
her hands towards the people passing in the 
street—“ be paid to amuse them, be fearful 
of their displeasure and grateful for their 
afplause—do you call that glory? J don’t.” 

“ But—you are magnificent!” he cried. 
““T could adore you on my bended knees.” 

“Look here, monsieur,” she said, confiden- 
tially. “I can see you are a man to be trust- 
ed. “ Will you do something for me? I am 
in a difficulty,” Babs proceeded—“a _ very 
common kind of difficulty. I want money.” 

“How much?” he cried, tearing a bulging 
pocket-book from the breast-pocket of his 
coat. 

“ The value of this little brooch would do,” 
she replied, taking off a pretty diamond orna- 
“at least I think so. What 
do you suppose it is worth—two hundred 
franes ?” 

He looked at it and laughed. 

“ Nearer two thousand, I should say, ma- 
demoiselle,” he assured her. 


ment she wore 





“1 don’t even want one thousand,” she re- 
joined. “I only just want to raise enough 
on it for my present purpose; and I shall 
want the brooch back when I repay the 
money.” 

“ Mademoiselle will allow me. the honor 
of lending her the money without any secur- 
ity, I hope,” he said, opening the pocket-book 
and holding it out to her. “ She can pay the 
debt when it suits her convenience.” 

“You are very kind,” said Babs, “but I 
would rather you took the brooch by way of 
security, lest anything should happen to me 
in the mean time.” 

“ Mademoiselle, I could not,” he protested. 
“Tf mademoiselle would give me some other 
little thing—a trifle to serve as a keep- 
sake—” 


A footstep was heard outside in the hall. 
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Babs hastily tore off a little ring she wore 
and put it in his hand. As hastily he ab- 
stracted a note from his pocket-book, folded 
it, gave it to her-—-then hopped on to the mu- 
sic-stool. 

The door opened—the much-flustered sec- 
ond in command came hurrying in. 

“You must dwell on that note fortissimo.” 
Monsieur Bonane was saying, excitedly. 

He jumped up to make his bow to madem- 
oiselle, flopped down again, and continued. 

Babs took the note with precision and held 
it true, fastening her brooch at the same time, 
then putting what might have been her hand- 
kerchief into her pocket, in the casual way 
habitual to her. 

The second in command sat down with a 
sigh of relief, inwardly congratulating herself 
on the supposition that at all events no harm 
had been done by her untimely forgetfulness. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

EXT morning the boat express was just 

about to leave the Gare du Nord. All 

the bustle was over, the last of the 
luggage was being put in, the passengers had 
taken their seats and were settling themselves 
for the journey. One gentleman in particu- 
lar was congratulating himself upon having 
secured an empty carriage. He had arranged 
his numerous packages, put on his travelling- 
cap, and was opening his newspaper when the 
signal was given for the train to start. 

But just at that moment there arose a hub- 
bub on the platform—shouts—then a sound 
like the rush of wings. The solitary pas- 
senger listened without looking up. The 
train was moving, but the door was torn 
open, a bag was thrown into the carriage, and 
3abs tumbled in after it headlong with much 
sith of invisible silk. An official banged to the 
door and they were off. 

Babs leaned forward anxiously until the 
train had glided out of the station. Then 
she threw herself back on her seat. 

“That’s all right!” she exclaimed. 

Looking round, she met the eyes of her 
fellow-traveller fixed upon her with an amused 
expression. 

“Did I speak?” she asked. 

“You did,” he answered. 

“How stupid of me! But I meant it. 
Thank goodness, I’m off! There’s nothing 
to be afraid of now.” 

“ You’re not afraid of me, then?” he asked, 
tentatively. 
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Babs looked at him with wide-open, inno- 
cent eyes inquiringly. 

“ You’re not my natural enemy, are you?” 
asked. “But if you 
you're the only one.” 

He was a good-looking man of a refined 
type, tall and slight, verging on forty-five, 
with a sprinkling of gray in his hair, and a 
slight, dark mustache. Everything about him 
—hands, feet, and features, the way he was 
dressed, and the cultivated tone of his voice— 
bespoke gentlehood. 

“You don’t look upon every strange man 
you meet as a natural enemy, then?” he said. 

“No,” she answered. “Why should I? I 
should be more inclined to look upon every 
man I meet as a natural protector, I think— 
unless, of course, his appearance was very for- 
bidding.” 

He had noticed the costly simplicity of 
everything she wore, the rustle of unseen silk 
when she moved, the scented leather of her 
dressing-bag; and these things, with her man- 
ner, which was a compound of childish diffi- 
dence and easy assurance, the manner of a 
young girl ignorant of the world and accus- 
tomed to be considered, easily enabled him 
to place her. 

“T cannot think that you have no one to 
travel with,” he said. 

Babs looked at him vaguely, not at all un- 
derstanding; but she scented something un- 
pleasant, and sought instinctively to change 
the subject. 


she are, at any rate 


The train began to slow down. 

“This is Amiens, I think,” he said. 
shall have twenty minutes here. 
come to the buffet.” 

“ No, thank you,” said Babs. 

“T’m very sorry,” he insisted; “but you 
must—unless you mean to condemn me to 
go without breakfast. I cannot let you out 
of my sight until I deliver you safely into the 
custody of your friends.” 

“ Now that’s the sort of thing I like,” said 
3abs, beaming. “I like a man to take the 
ordering of me—the good ordering, of course. 
Do you know what I mean? I like a man 
who knows what to do himself, knows the 
right thing, and knows what I ought to do, 
and just tells me to do it. But I’m afraid if 
you carry out your determination to see me 
safe home it will take you a good deal out of 
your way. It’s just the kind of thing Caden- 
house would have done.” 

“ Cadenhouse?” her companion echoed. 


“We 


You must 
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“Yes—Lord Cadenhouse. Do know 
him?” said Babs. 

“Well! We were near neighbors as boys, 
and went to the same school.” 

“Are you Jeffrey Wylde?” Babs exclaimed. 

Re” ° 

“Who then?’ she wondered, her thoughts 
running rapidly over every likely absentee in 
the neighborhood. “ Mrs. Normanton has a 
brother abroad—Sir Owen St. Lambert.” 

“At your service,” said her companion, 
bowing. 

“How exciting!” said Babs. “ You must 
often have been at my house—Dane Court.” 

“ You are one of the Kingconstances, then.” 

“ Yes—Lorraine.” 

“ No, surely. Lorraine is much older.” 

“Oh, I’m the niece, not the aunt; 
Babs.” 

He laughed. 

“TI know you quite well by name,” he said. 
“T think I must have seen you the last time 
I was at Normanton, some years ago now— 
at all events, I heard of you. So you are 
still living up to your early reputation, Babs,” 
he admonished her. “ You must really re- 
form.” 

“With -your good help,” she said. 
you coming to Normanton now?” 

¥en” 

“Tt seems to be quite in the natural order 
of events that you should befriend me,” she 
said. “ We haven’t stopped, it seems.” 

“ No, but we can’t be far from Amiens, and 
the first thing to be done when we get there is 
to telegraph to your friends, to relieve their 
minds.” 

“*On my way home. Quite safe. Travelling 
with General St. Lambert.—Bass,’” she rat- 
tled off, glibly. 

“Or words to that effect,” he said, smiling. 
“ You will have a bad half-hour when you ar- 
rive, I expect.” 

Babs fixed her eyes on futurity and looked 
grave for a moment; then she laughed. 

“You must come and see,” she said—* in- 
deed you must. I won’t go home alone. 
and see me take the dilemma by the horns. 
Do you know my mother?” 

“Yes. We met frequently in days gone by.” 

“Then you can imagine what the scene will 
be.” 

“On the contrary,” he answered, “I am 
quite at a loss.” 

Babs grinned. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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UCH the chrysanthemum may 
truly be called, as the rose is 
Queen of Summer. Coming 
late, when other flowers are 
scarce, this superb creation of 
the florist’s art is deservedly 
long ago, indeed, the fondness 
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popular. 
for chrysanthemums amounted almost to a 


craze. Exhibitions, in which regularity of 
shape (the result aimed at in the develop- 
ment of chrysanthemums, as irregularity is 
the perfection of orchids), great size of single 
blossoms, with delicacy and brillianey of color 
formed scenes of bewildering beauty, to which 
came crowds of admirers. Fancy prices were 
paid for “sports” and curious blossoms. To- 
day this flower has taken a solid place among 
favorites specially adapted to decorative pur- 
poses, whether for rooms or table. 

The cultivation of chrysanthemums is a 
simple matter, certain species lending them- 
selves to even forlorn city back yards, wher- 
ever they are not too much exposed to wind. 
They will stand a moderate frost and blossom 
out-of-doors into November. In the green- 
houses they are in their perfection in Octo- 
ber and: November, continuing to bloom al- 
most until Christmas. In size they vary from 
tiny pompons to huge blossoms, a foot in di- 
ameter. The smaller species are more suit- 
able for the gardens, while the florists monop- 
olize the great masses of bloom, with their 
fantastic colorings and often bizarre effects. 
A true searlet chrysanthemum has yet to be 
produced, although every shade of crimson 
and pink is obtainable. Neither is there a 
true blue, although heliotrope shades prevail. 
There is a common belief in Japan that a 
blue chrysanthemum does exist, carefully kept 
and guarded by Buddhist priests. Blue and 
sea-green blossoms adorn Japanese porcelain. 
A few varieties are sweet-scented, suggesting 
the pond-lily. Such are Nymphaea, General 
Canrobert, Dr. Sharpe, Progne, and Lord 
Derby. From the foliage of all arises a not 
unpleasant odor. 

All the species are descended from two 
original plants, C. indicum and C. sinense, 
belonging to the great family of composites, 
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similar to the ox-eye daisy, marigold, sun- 
flower, and aster. They had a large central 
disk of yellow florets, encircled by a single or 
double row of ray-petals. By cultivation and 
crossing of species the flower was made more 
double, and the central florets were gradually 
transformed into rays, contracting more and 
more the central daisylike disk, until it en- 
tirely disappeared. In the Japanese types the 
disk florets are flat, fluted, or quilled, short 
and straight, or they are long, drooping, twist- 
ed, and curled. Of expanded ribbon florets, 
Meg Merrilies is an example. Yellow Drag- 
on is one of the celebrated twisted species; 
Peter the Great has flat, and Cry Kang fluted 
florets. Some are reflexed, like Elaine. The 
ineurved varieties are mostly of Chinese ori- 
gin, regular and globular in shape. The fa- 
mous Mrs. Alpheus Hardy species introduced 
ineurved rays which were fringed or feather- 
ed—a feature since wonderfully improved 
upon. 

Like cattle, chrysanthemums are 
judged by points—so many for shape, size, 
regularity, ete.; and like Jersey cattle, their 
names are legion, running into the thousands, 
and multiplying every year. Many have two 
names, a long and a short, for the conven- 
ience of labels. 

The finest white chrysanthemum is perhaps 
Mrs. William Robinson, full, large, with in- 
curved petals. 


Jersey 


It makes glorious masses. 
The Ivory is smaller, regular, and in great 
demand for funerals. Pitcher and Manda 
have a white centre, becoming yellow in the 
outside petals. One of the best keepers for 
hot rooms is the snowball-shaped George S. 
Kalb. 

One of the commonest yellow species is the 
John E. Lager, flat when fully developed, 
with long drooping outside petals. It is one 
of the earliest bloomers. Harry L. Sunder- 
bruch is a reflexed species of great size, a 
deep golden color, rich and beautiful. Wal- 
ter Molatsch is a yellow species, with partic- 
ularly fine foliage, one of the new seedlings. 
Yellow Fellow is also new, with bronze pet- 
als, very rich when grouped with white or 
lemon colors. 
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CHOOLGIRLS _ have 

this year rather more 

than ever before the 
opportunity to exercise 
their own or their mothers’ 
taste in the choice of out- 
door garments. There are 
the long cloaks that are al- 
ways becoming and are 
most useful, but, as a rule, 
not popular with the young 
people. They are made with 
the loose back, half-fitting 
or tight-fitting; they have 
double capes and _ triple 
capes, round and squaré 
revers, and both high and 
low collars, so that in truth 
it would seem as though 
every particular style of 
beauty might be suited. 
The shaggy frieze and rough 
cloths are made in ulster 
shape, curved in at the side 
seams, and with a belt just 
across the middle of the 
back, with shaped collars 
and with straight fronts 
that button across with fan- 
cy pearl or bone buttons. 
These coats are made up in 
tan, gray, and beige colors, 
as well as in heavy blue and 
brown rough cloths; they 
are exceedingly smart gar- 
ments, and, although intend- 
ed primarily for wear in bad 
weather, are used for school 
and on many occasions when 
a long coat is desired. 

The smooth - finished 
cloths are considered smart: 
est, and are made up some- 
times with velvet collar and 
cuffs. There is a distinct 
attempt at having these 
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Scuoo.eiet's Gown of checked wool and plaid 
combined in skirt and blouse. 





coats fit, and the back par- 
ticularly has the seams well 
curved in. The L’Aiglon 
collar or “ape that crosses 
in front is a favorite way 
of finishing, and is exceed- 
ingly pretty and becoming. 
Dark brown, beige, and blue 
are the favorite colors used. 
The length of the coat is 
below the tops of the boots, 
and it is lined throughout 
with some fancysatin. There 
is one style that has lapped 
seams trimmed with rows of 
stitching and stitched 
lapels, high collar, and short 
cape effect. This stitching 
always looks well on a 
smooth cloth, but is not 
used on the L’Aiglon coat, 
which, by-the-way, is made 
most often of a smooth 
satin-faced cloth that would 
lose half its beauty and dis- 
tinctive appearance if it 
were in any way stitched or 
trimmed. 

The coat and skirt cos- 
tume for school wear is this 
year very hard to find 
ready-made according to 
what is the best 
model for school- 
girls—the plain 
gored or circular 
skirt and a reefer 
coat that extends 
a little distance be- 
low the waist - line. 
The favorite style 
of dress as shown 
in the ready - made 
gowns has a gored 
skirt trimmed with 
rows of braid 
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around the foot, put on in straight lines or in 
scallops and edged with a line of white; the 
waist is in blouse shape, and has a chemisette 
and collar of bright taffeta silk, the blouse 
itself being trimmed with braid or rows of 
velvet ribbon. This style of frock is effec- 
tive for home wear, but has a great disadvan- 
tage for a street gown. It is not warm enough 
to wear without a jacket, for, even when the 
material is heavy in itself, the blouse does 
not extend far enough below the waist-line to 
give the needed warmth. Dark blue and the 
different shades of red are considered the 
smartest colors for this style of frock, the 
trimming of which ean be of folds of satin 
or velvet. A favorite style of blouse suit is 
made of two different materials—a plain and 
a plaid, or a check and a plaid together; the 
under-skirt is plain and of the plaid, and there 
is an over-skirt cut in round scallops made 
ot the check and trimmed.with a narrow fold 
of the material. This is caught firmly down 
to the under-skirt with rows of stitching or 
braid. The body of the waist and the sleeves 
are of the check, with a deep yoke and stock- 
collar of the plaid, while the 
trimming on the bottom of the 
over-skirt is repeated at the top 
of the waist. The waist itself 
blouses quite a little over the 
black velvet belt. Such a frock 
as this made in a bright Scotch 
plaid combined with a check of 
fine black and white is very ef- 
fective. 

It is rather a difficult question 
to know how a girl of sixteen or 
seventeen may be dressed for the 
different entertainments to 
which she is invited. Fashion 
las decreed for some time that 
it is not good style for a girl 
to wear a regular low - necked 
dress before she is eighteen, but 
she may have her frocks cut out 
round or square, and the unlined 
yoke and sleeves are always per- 
missible. It is a great mistake 
to dress a young girl in gowns 
of expensive materials, for it 
makes her look older, and such 
gowns always look as if they 


have been handed down from > a 


some older relative. There are 


plenty of pretty little figured Sonor Frroox of mixed brown cheviot with black and gold braid 
silks to choose from, while in the trimmings. 
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crépes de Chine, bengalines, gauzes, nets, and 
mousselines de soie there are ever sO many 
delicate shades of color that are only possible 
to the fresh complexions of young girls. A 
charmingly dainty frock of a pale pink cotton 
erépe is made with gored skirt that has very 
narrow pleats at the sides and back, and 
around the foot the skirt is finished with 





Batu nose made in the shape of av Irish peasant woman's 


cloak, with hood at the back. 
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rows of tucks; the body of the waist is of 
tucks, and there is a fitted lace bertha through 
which is run a broad pink satin ribbon that 
is tied in front in a big bow and is cut square 
just at the throat to show a yoke and high 
collar of white chiffon; the sleeves are in el- 
bow length, tucked, and then have long under- 
sleeves of the white chiffon, with a band of 
embroidery at the wrist. The belt and 
sash are of pink satin ribbon to match 
the ribbon on the front of the waist. 
White muslin frocks, which will be 
worn all winter for parties, are very 
elaborately made, with much lace inser- 
tion and trimming, and should be worn 
over a silk lining. The most economi- 
val way in the end is to have the lining 
separate from the white material. With 
a fitted petticoat and waist, the muslin 
ean then be put over it, and of course 
two or three different frocks 
worn over the same lining. 


may be 
A further 
advantage is in the matter of renova- 
tion, for made this way they may easils 
be pressed, and, if necessary, washed or 
cleaned. The latter process, by-the-way, 
is generally wisest with any muslin 
frock that is at all elaborate. The 
fancy ribbons that are so fashionable 
this year are seen on some of these mus- 
lin frocks, but plain colors in peau de 
soie or satin are considered more youth- 
ful. The belts are tied at the back 
in a bow with sash ends. Lace berthas 
and fichus are used in trimming the 
waists of muslin gowns or of any gown 
for young girls. These fichus are just 
long enough to tie in front with short 
ends, or often have no ends at all, fast- 
ened with a bow or rosette of ribbon. 
When the long ends are left to fall 
down over the skirt, the frock at once 
looks as though it were made for a 
much older woman, and its dainty, gir!- 
ish appearance is gone. 

For evening wraps the circular cloaks 
are preferred to any other style, and red 
is a very popular color. These are made 
with the capuchin hood or the ordi- 
nary pointed hood, and when not lined 
with fur have an interlining of wad- 
ding; they are tied at the throat with 
a ribbon bow and ends, and the hood is 
lined with some bright silk or satin so 
as to make it look smarter and more 
youthful. Until girls are seventeen 
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years old the hair should be worn quite low young girl who is tightly laced. But the lines 
in the neck, either arranged in a Pompadour of the figure may certainly be improved and a 
or parted and drawn back from the face in_ girl made to look much better if care be taken 
front; a braid turned up and tied up in the to provide her with a well-made and well- 
back of the neck with a bow of ribbon, and an- fitted corset. If economy has to be consulted, 
other bow of ribbon at the back of the head it would best be in something else. 

where the sides of the hair 
are tied, is a very becoming 
style. Another fashion, 
which is rather older and is 
very attractive for the even- 
ing, is to have the hair roll- 
ed, instead of braided, into 
a club or queue, and in a 
full Pompadour at front and 
sides. The hair should be 
braided at the back of the 
neck or rolled and turned 
up so that it does not leave 
more than two or three inch- 
es on the neck, and the ends 
may then be brought up and 
fastened under the front 
hair, which is drawn back 
at the sides and covered 
with a bow. The moment 
the girl arranges her hair 
on top of her head, as it is 
worn by a grown woman, 
she loses all her charm of 
youth, and looks merely 
like a cut-down old woman. 
The present ambition of 
young girls seems to be to 
dress as their mothers, but, 
fortunately, this year’s 
styles show much more in- 
dividuality than has been 
the case for some time, and 
it is to be hoped that the 
girls will take advantage of 
it. 

While stiff corsets are not 
to be recommended for 
growing girls, nor, indeed, 
are they advisable for any 
one, there is no harm, and, 
indeed, often an advantage, 
to be derived from wearing 
a well-made flexible corset 
or corset-waist as soon as a 
girl has any figure. There 
should never be any com- 
pression whatever above the 
vaist, and nothing is uglier 





: LONG CLOTH CLOAK FOB YOUNG GIRL; stitched folds over seams and edging 
or in worse taste than a cape and lapels. 


Vor. XXXIIT.—107 
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NEW GOWNS FOR EVENING WEAR 


CCENTRIC designs have, unfortunately, 
not gone entirely out of style, and there 
*% are many daring attempts in some of the 
ie apparently simple new gowns for evening. 
K Black and white is’a combination which is 
; always effective, but there is nothing more 
conspicuous if the combination be planned 
for that end. A very attractive, but somewhat 
startling, ball gown of white chiffon has a 
close-fitting over-skirt of black net with a 
design in black paillettes, and below the over- 
skirt is a deep band of trellis-work in black 
velvet ribbon, the points finished with rosettes. 
The same design of black velvet trellis is re- 
peated on the front of the waist and in the 
sleeves. There is a bolero jacket of the em- 
broidered net finished around the top of the 
waist with folds of the chiffon, caught down 
at the right side with a large buckle of 
rhinestones, while on the left shoulder is an 
odd but effective arrangement of turquoise- 
blue taffeta ribbon in a shirred rosette. The 
lines of this gown are so good that they will 
be copied in other materials, and, of course, 
in other coloring, but care must be taken 
not to disturb the 
simplicity of out- 
line. 

India silk gowns, 
Liberty satin, and 
panne velvet gowns 
can all be made on 
the same lines—that 
is, the undraped and 
simple effect. A 
charmingly dainty 
style is one that has 
the skirt trimmed 
with bands of nar- 
row black velvet rib- 
bon, over which are 
put medallions of 
lace most carefully 
appliquéd on to the 
silk itself. The 
same trimming is 
repeated at the top 
of the skirt in a 
much narrower de- 























DINNER GOWN OF BLAOK Lack over white chiffon; rows of silver puilleties on the prin- sign and agein at 
cess over-dress; puff and ruffle of black chiffon, the latter decorated with the silver pail- the top of the waist. 
lettes; sleeves of the lace with puff of chiffon, and scarf of the same, fastened with yellow The body f 

’ 3 00 Y 0 e 
roses; the under-ekirt of silk has ruffles of the white chiffon, and so also has the chiffon . . 7 th 
skirt, making considerable fullness at the foot to support the weight of the spangled waist is full, but cut 
ruffle. 


so that there shall 
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be a long-waisted effect, 
accentuated by the 
black velvet belt. This 
style is particularly 
good for a young girl’s 
evening frock, and in 
spite of its simplicity is 
always noticeable, as it 
requires to be well made 
and also to be of the 
best material. 

Figured and embroid- 
ered nets and gauzes are 
among the new mate- 
rials for evening gowns. 
The fabrics are very 
beautiful in coloring 
and design, and there is 
a great variety to choose 
from. While many of 
these gowns are made 
up over a colored silk 
lining, the very smart- 
est are those that are all 
in the one color, re- 
lieved only by the rib- 
bons or trimmings. A 
black lace or embroid- 
ered net gown that is ef- 
fective in design is 
made up over a white i 
lace skirt, or rather a i 
skirt of white on which é 
is sewed a deep lace 
flounce that shows at the 
side only. The gown is 
fastened at the left side 
of both waist and skirt, 
and is draped on the 
waist so that it looks 
as though the waist and 
skirt were in one piece. 
On the waist are rows of 
lace and insertion, and 
where the gown fastens 
at the side is an odd 
trimming of turquoise- 
blue velvet ribbon made 
in a series of shaped 
bows with ends of the 


















































velvet between. 
The top of the 
waist is draped, ==> 


and below’ the 


shoulder 1S a Dinner Gown of black Spanish lace over yellow satin; scarf and under-sieeves of yellow chifton, 
draped sleeve that the latter caught in jet wristbands, 
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Dimner wast of heavy cream lace over pale blue chiffon. 


hangs down over the elbows, leaving the up- 
per part of the arm uncovered. A more 
graceful style of gown it would be difficult 
to imagine, and while it was originally in- 
tended for lighter materials, it may well be 
copied in silk, satin, or velvet with equally 
good results. 

The main aim and anxiety of many wo- 
men just now is to acquire the erect, straight- 
front effect which is so requisite to the cor- 
rect appearance of this season’s gowns. If 
the skirt and bodice are properly fastened 
it is not difficult. 

A dress that has not been made for a 
straight-front corset can have the belt split 
in front and turned in. The belt worn over 
the dress should also be pointed in front if 
the desire is to accentuate the lines or relieve 
the look of a large abdomen. 

No straight-front corset will altogether re- 
lieve a bad figure or help a woman who holds 
herself badly. For this reason certain exer- 
cises are strongly urged upon those who desire 
to bring themselves into shape. The arms 
should the shoulders thrown 
back, and an effort made to bring the shoul- 
der-blades down toward the waist. The head 
should be held erect, and the abdomen ex- 


be exercised, 
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ercised. To do this stand against a wall, fill 
the lungs to their utmost capacity, then con- 
tract and expand the abdomen, and with ev- 
ery contraction try to bring up the chest and 
down the shoulders. Do this several times, 
and then do not think of it until the next 
day, or a certain self-conscious air will be 
given to the body. 

More important than almost all else is a 
knowledge of how to hold one’s self properly. 
The rule for this is to stand with shoulders 
thrown back, then bend the body forward, us- 
ing the hip joints—not those of the back. 
The spinal column should never be bent. 
Bend forward from the hip joint until a line 
falling from the bust would just meet the 
ends of the toes. Then hold the head up so 
that one looks directly out of the eye without 
inclining the head. This position should al- 
ways be held, whether in walking or standing, 
but held without suggesting restraint. It can 
easily be done with a little practice, and even 
without a straight-front corset it gives to a 
woman the air of wearing one. 





Gown of ruby broadcloth with under-skirt and bodice of 
satin with entre-deux of écru lace. 
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Wuite Liserry satin Gown with bias ruffles and black velvet trimmings; bands of heavy satin running from 
neck to foot give a long slim effect to the figure; scarf of white chiffon over shoulders. 
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FASHION NOTES 


OME charming models for reception and 
theatre gowns are shown among the new- 
est importations from Paris. These 

show no strikingly novel feature. The general 
lines are the same as those of the earlier pro- 
ductions for this winter’s use. The novelty 
and effect lie in little details of clever design 





NAVY-BLUE WOOLLEN Gown with folds of sage-green broadcloth; under-jacket 
and lapels of the sage with blue soutache trimmings. 


and workmanship. The fit must be perfect 
in all of these model gowns, especially around 
the hips, as there are few lines to break the 
simple effect. z 

A bronze velvet costume is the most simple 
and yet the richest of the collection. The 
skirt is smoothly fitted around the hips, three 
narrow side pleats at each 
side turning toward the 
narrow front breadth and 
hiding the seams. At the 
back is a narrow triple 
box-pleat. The bodice is 
absolutely simple in itself, 
the fulness of the front 
drawn down to a low point. 
The belt is one of the elab- 
orate Russian gold ribbons 
encrusted with topaz and 
caught with a large imita- 
tion topaz. Clasps to 
match this one on the belt 
are used also on the front 
of the waist. <A short lit- 
tle bolero of écru pointe 
Arabe lace tones well with 
the bronze velvet, and comes 
down in two little ends to 
meet on the bust. The 
chemisette of white chiffon 
ends in a searf, which is 
caught under these lace 
“tabs” and falls down 
loosely to where it is caught 
again under the belt. This 
scarf and the full ruffles 
around the hands are edged 
with a tiny trimming of the 
écru lace. The hat made to 
go with the gown is of the 
same velvet, broad-brimmed 
and faced with écru satin. 
Rich long plumes and an 
effective buckle of gold and 
topaz are its only trimming. 

A simpler gown is one of 
rough navy-blue wool witb 
decorations of sage - green 
broadcloth. There is an odd 
little pleated and stitched 
yoke coming to a point in 
the back of the jacket and 
earried over the shoulder 
seam as sleeve caps. The 
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high turned-down collar, long lapels, and 
under-jacket are of the green broadcloth 
banded with rows of blue soutache braid, 
and the point of an under-skirt which shows 
in front is of the same materials. Folds of 
the green cloth run down like long antenne 
from the belt. The skirt is finished around 
the top with little tucks which are taken in 
deep enough at the belt to dispose of the 
fulness. With this gown is to be worn a 
blouse of cream-white satin cloth, which 
furnishes a particularly pretty contrast with 
the sage of the front facing. A full frill of 
cream lace fills in the front, falling from a 
stock of green velvet. The belt, too, is of 
green velvet. 

Most rich and noticeable is a gown of 
pastel-blue cloth. The skirt is laid in six 
broad box-pleats, stitched flat at the upper 
part and the superfluous material cut out. 
At the top each pleat is cut to a rounded 
point and stitched in place on a 
yoke of blue-white satin covered 
with a pattern of cut-work. in the 
eloth. The same design of cut 
cloth covers the whole bodice of 
white satin, and small figures are 
cut out and stitched at each place where the 
pleats meet, a little above the knees. The 
machine-stitching on this costume is one of 
its chief charms. A scarf of violet panne vel- 
vet is around the shoulders, ending in a full 
bunch of loops at the front, and the collar is 
also of the velvet. 

A simple gown of beige cloth for calling 
or theatre wear has a particularly effective 
waistcoat of diamond-checked satin. This 
satin waistcoat goes around over the shoul- 
ders to form a little pointed yoke at the back 
of the jacket, and a high standing collar. A 
little edge of plain white finishes it, matching 
the white satin lining, and is trimmed with 
two rows of gold soutache braid. The skirt has 
eurved folds of the same cloth stitched on, 
and around the jacket are folds which end on 
the waistcoat with an ornament of a little 
gilt button on each. Inside is worn a bodice 
of white lace. The hat is an odd little one 
of soft white felt with rows of gold soutache 
braid running around, the felt itself twisted 
into a graceful shape. A big rosette of beige 
velvet and a long white and gold quill are 
the only trimmings. 

The amount of gold shown on all the gowns 
of the coming season is something unprece- 
dented. Black, white, and gold, separately or 
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in any combination conceivable, can hardly 
fail to be good and in the fashion. 

The present style of dress demands that all 
the skirts should fit quite close around the 
hips and yet flare around the foot. There may 
be nothing new in this statement nor in the 
fashion itself, but so much care is now paid 
to having the petticoats worn under the skirts 
fit well, that it is necessary to be particu- 
larly careful as to how they are made. 





Gown OF BFIGE BROADOLOTI With waistcoat of checked 
satin; gold buttons and braid on waistcoat. 
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Doing away with flannel in under-clothing 
is not safe for most people, and yet the flannel 
petticoat is often a very clumsy garment that 
will prevent any skirt from fitting well. Some 
of the newest and best petticoats are those 
now made of surah, lined throughout with a 


‘ 
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white chiffon, 





ad 


Rrorption Gown of bronze velvet with bolero of pointe Arabe lace ; scarf of 
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light-weight but quite warm flannel, the yoke 
of the skirt being entirely of surah. Below 
the knees the petticoat is trimmed with a 
quantity of ruffles and flounces edged with 
lace, and is just as dainty and effective as any 
other style of skirt,.and although the -arah 
hangs soft, the flounces are full 
enough to make the skirt sufficiently 
rich. Taffeta flounces are also some- 
times used on these petticoats, and 
are also combined with surah. It is 
claimed that an under-flounce of taf- 
feta will keep the surah from falling 
in around the feet. An extra flounce 
of surah cut in points trimmed with 
lace and hanging over the taffeta 
gives the frou-frou that is considered 
so desirable. 

Gold is used in quantities not only 
on the gowns, but on millinery as 
well. There are some exquisite hats 
for receptions or other state occa- 
sions, which are made almost entirely 
of gold tissue. The toque itself is 
of draped folds of the tissue made 
upon a wire frame, and roses and 
leaves of the gold tissue are often 
the only trimming. Other little hats 
of black velvet and net with gold 
braid and gold buckles are seen in 
the best milliners’ cases. Hats all of 
breasts of birds and trimmed with 
their wings are beautiful, provided 
one is not a member of the Audubon 
Society, or that one knows the 
feathers to be those of domestic birds, 
and to be such as may be conscien- 
tiously worn. 

Velvet ribbon or, to be more ex- 
act, ribbon velvet, is to be much 
worn on theatre bodices and in the 
form of girdles, ties, and belts with 
fob effects. The last are the latest 
of all Parisian fancies. They are 
generally made of velvet ribbon and 
gold braid, each an inch wide, 
stitched together so that the belt, 
when completed, is about one and 
seven-eighths inches in width. They 
should fit the waist snugly, and fast- 
en with hooks and loops. 
The ends are stiffened by 
the introduction of whale- 
bone. Two fobs of black 
velvet are adjusted to the 
lower side of that end of 
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the belt which is chosen to lap. These are six veiling are among the accepted methods of 
and seven inches long respectively, and are trimming the widow’s veil. The bonnets gen- 
made with pointed ends finished with gold erally are mere variations of the Marie Stuart 
braid. Small gold buttons in double rows are 
introduced at this end of the belt, the rows 


being about an inch and a quarter apart. 
- , “uy : 7 
Velvet ribbon neck-bands are finished with 
é 
-— 





































gilt pendants or small military fringes of 
gilt, and the latter are also a favorite finish 
for the fob ends of the belts above described. 
White ribbon velvet is shown somewhat on 
light-colored evening bodices, employed in ex- 
actly the same manner as the narrow black 
ribbon. Many such little velvet tabs, from 
one to three inches long and half an inch ° 
wide, are arranged down the fronts of gar- ie 
ments that simulate vest effects, and these, 

tipped with gilt, steel, or jewelled drops, are 
extremely effective when arranged over soft 
chiffon or lace. 

Fashions in mourning millinery have un- 
dergone no radical change in the present sea- 
son, especially in the hats devised for widows’ 
wear. Small bonnets are essentially the best 
suited for draping with crépe or veiling, and 
none has superseded the Marie Stuart shape. 

These have the regulation point in front, 
and the brims are outlined usually with tulle 
or crépe lisse rouleaux. Spreading bows of 
crépe are sometimes added when the shape of 
the face demands it, and a long veil of net or 
grenadine tucked at ends. An elaborate wid- 
ow’s bonnet is made with a crown of tucked 
crépe, the tucks running from front to back 
and folded upward toward centre of crown. 
It is trimmed with one high loop up the cen- 
tre, and a higher, leaf-shaped crépe ornament 
at back, below which is a full draped veil of 
Brussels net, the edges finished by a border 
of appliqué dull silk, leaf-shaped, and em- 
broidered with dots. A handsome new model 
has a crown having a turned-back brim (coro- 
net shaped) of silk, closely 
embroidered. Another 
dainty crépe bonnet has 
stylish bows clustering 
closely over the crown and ; 
right side, edged with rose- Pie 
leaf quilling. The drapery ake 
consists of a long straight : 
fall of net bordered with -*, wif 
quilling. Long falls of ? aoe 
crépe edged with dull silk c grolise— 
appliqué, and deep folds of 


erépe applied to Brussels Cugviot gown for street wear; gray with trimmings of moss-green velvet; vest 
net and self folds upon of green satin, tucked; machine-stitching on pleats. 
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shape. All tie under the chin with dull-fin- 
ished jet-black ribbon two inches wide. 

The necks of mourning gowns are finished 
with high stock -collars of folded crépe, or 
edged with quillings of lisse or crépe. High 
collars rising to point or curve at back of 
neck are outlined with crépe lisse rouleauz. 


‘4 
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Black Suéde gloves, three or four button 
length, are the proper accompaniment for 
all first - mourning costumes, although glacé 
kids are worn with second mourning to the 
exclusion of all other varieties. Mourning 
handkerchiefs are proyided with hem-stitched 
black borders varying from an eighth of an 
inch to one inch wide. Oc- 
casionally a fleur-de-lis or 
other simple design is em- 
broidered in one corner, 
and the newest fancy is to 
have the crest, monogram, 
or initial done in fine raised 
stitch in black cotton in one 
corner of a cambric or linen 
square. 

All- black handkerchiefs 
are carried by some of the 
leading dealers, but the 
idea is less popular than 
that of the embroidered ini- 
tial or crest. Sheer flap 
collars of white are worn 
over the high smooth stand- 
ing collars of crépe. They 
should be of the finest lin- 


en, hem-stitched, and abso- 


lutely untrimmed when 
worn with a widow’s ©»s- 
tume. For unmarried wo- 


men or young girls a black 
line of hand embroidery is 
admissible and even desira- 
ble in some cases, but this 
should not be elaborated be- 
yond a fine coral or feather- 
stitch. 

Some of the little turn- 
over linen collars are made 
with three and four small 
points of hem-stitched or 
embroidered linen or nain- 
sook instead of the usual 
straight band. Collars are 
an important matter of cos- 
tume just now, so many 
pretty new ideas for their 
adornment are constantly 
appearing. The gold rib- 
bon stocks have usually a 


fold of velvet around the 
, — top This makes them 
Gtofussa—. \O0 : 
more comfortable to wear 
PASTEL-BLUE BROAPOLOTH KEOEPTION GOWN with cut-work of the cloth over as well as more be- 


white satin ; violet velvet scarf, 


coming. 











A REVIEW 


See regular advertisement in back pages. 


IGHT cut paper pattern designs in all 
were published during the month 
of October in this magazine. These 
a diversity of needs for in-door and 
general service for women and little girls, 
and are recapitulated (according to the cus- 
tom regularly followed) in this first number 
of the new month. 

The new corset - cover, No. 331 
in our list, is exceedingly simple to make, 
and requires but one-half yard of cambric to 
make for sizes 32 and 34 inch bust measure 
cut on the regular fold of the goods. For size 
36-inch bust two garments may be made out 
of one and one-eighth yards of cambric, fold- 
ed and cut lengthwise of the goods. For gar- 
ments 38 and 40 inch bust measure, from one 
and a quarter to one and one-half yards of 
-ambrie cut as described for size 36 inches 
will be sufficient for the making of two gar- 
ments. To this must be added three and one- 


cover 


seamless 





FLANNEL 


BODICE, 


NO. 385; SKIRT, NO. 323 


DRESSING-SACQUE, NO. 833. 


half yards of beading and five yards of narrow 
velvet or gros grain ribbon. The only seams 
in the new garment are the narrow ones oc- 
curring at the shoulder. 

The design for woman’s flannel bodice, No. 
335, is a handsome one, suitable for making 
in any handsome cloth or fabric of wool, such 
as cheviot, serge, zibeline, or satin-faced cloth. 
It may be made to wear as a separate bodice 
or to form part of a complete costume. The 
pattern consists of one-half of foundation lin- 
ing, one-half of outer back portion, one front, 
one-half of the trimming form (the last in 
two pieces that are seamed at the shoulder), 
inner and outer collar forms, one modified 
bishop sleeve, including lining form and 
band, together with single facing for the 
foundation waist, with which is simulated a 
high military vest. The bodice is shown in 
combination with skirt No. 323. The latter 
is planned to be seamed down the centre of 





BACK, NOS. 335, 323. 
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BOLERO FROCK, NO. 332. 


the front, but where this for any reason is un- 
desirable, seams may be successfully effected 
among the groups of tucks at the sides. The 
positions for the latter are marked top and 
bottom, and also the line for folding each 
tuck. The fashionable method of joining the 
centre front seam in cloth skirts is to intro- 
duce a close lace stitch or narrow silk bead- 
ing. 

To make the bodice of material 50 to 54 
inches wide for figure of medium size will re- 
quire 14 yards; of flannel thirty inches wide 
3 yards will be required. To make the skirt 
for figure of same size 3 yards of material 54 
inches wide will be sufficient. 

Three garments especially suggestive of 
comfort in the boudoir and at the breakfast 
table consist of patterns No. 333, 337, and 
338. The first is that of a three - quarter- 
length dressing-sacque, made with closed neck, 
round collar, short puffed sleeves, and sacque 
back. The garment is designed 
to be modelled in pale - toned 
cashmere lined with fancy silk, 
but it will make up charmingly 
in batiste in combination with 
fine laces or embroidery. The 
length of the new garment is 
thirty-one inches from the col- 
lar-line in the centre of the 
front. Made of material 45 
inches wide, such as cashmere, 
veiling, or albatross cloth, 3%. 
yards will be required for figure 
of medium size. The price of 
this special pattern is 25 cents. 


BACK VIEW, NO. 332. 





BACK VIEW, NO. 338. 
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CHILD’S BLOUSE DRESS, NO. 336. 


Trianon matinée, No. 337, is an effective 
design suitable for making in any thin wool- 
len goods or in Persian-patterned silks. The 
price of this exclusive design is 35 cents. The 
back of the garment is made with slightly 
curving yoke, and the collar is divided in the 
centre of the back to correspond with the 
front effect. The pattern consists of one-half 
of the back yoke and one-half of the front of 
same; one-half of back of skirt and one front 
portion of same; one-half of the flat band 
bordering for yoke; one-half of collar; and 
one sleeve, and band for lower edge of same. 

Convalescent’s breakfast sacque, No. 338, 
is a sick-room novelty that will be valued 
highly by all who appreciate daintiness com- 
bined with comfort. Simplicity of making is 
not the least of the advantages of this pat- 
tern. The garment is devised upon the lines 
of the English smock. The pattern is pub- 
lished in three sizes only, viz., 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure, sold at the 
uniform price, 20 cents. 

Children’s patterns issued dur- 
ing October comprise bolero 
frock, No. 332, bed-room gown, 
No. 334, and blouse dress, No. 
336. Bolero frock, No. 332, con- 
sists of an adjustable bolero, a 
soft sleeveless blouse, and shal- 
low circular skirt. A full de- 
scription for the making of the 
frock was published in Harper’s 
Bazar of October 13. The pat- 
tern is complete in every detail. 
To make costume for child of 
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BACK VIEW, NO. 336. BATH 
eight years will require 134 yards of cheviot, 
cashmere, or other 45 to 50 inch goods, togeth- 
er with one-half yard of wide batiste for collar 
and 114 yards of silk for sleeveless blouse, soft 
collar, and belt. 

Bed-room gown, No. 334, will require 3 yards 
of flannel 27 to 30 inches wide to make for 
a child from six to eight years. This is not 
merely a comfortable gown for winter morn- 
ings. It is an absolute necessity for the pre- 
servation of children’s health, especially in 
country houses. This special pattern is 25 
cents in any of the several available sizes. 
Child’s blouse dress, No. 336, is a develop- 
ment of the low-girdled blouse or jerkin effect 
now so much in vogue. The pattern is admir- 
ably complete for the reproduction of the 
garment as shown in the illustration. 
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BACK VIEW, NO, 334. 


A full description of each costume as it is 
published accompanies the first illustration 
of same given in these pages, together with 
many suggestions as to choice of material and 
trimming combinations. 

Wherever possible this description should 
be read before the material to be made up has 
been purchased, as new combinations may 
suggest themselves to the intending dress- 
maker once the possibilities of a given pat- 
tern have been properly estimated. 

Wherever a garment published in pattern- 
form by Harper’s Bazar requires special in- 
struction in the making up, information on 
this point is given in full with first publica- 
tion of the design. Also, from time to time 
practical hints for the sewing-room are given 
that are invaluable to dressmakers. 


. 





CONVALESCENT’S SACQUE, NO. 3838. 
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IN GLASS 


BY HARRIET EDWARDS 


T is difficult to decide whether 

glass or silver plays the more 
important réle in the decora- 
tion of the table. Certain it 
is that one most advantage- 
ously offsets the other. One 
of the prime essentials of an inviting table 
is brightness and glitter, hence the use of 
lights whose brightness is screened from the 
eyes of the company, but whose rays fall 
with fully concentrated force upon the satin- 
like surface of fine linen, and are caught and 
reflected from every point and ornament of 
the glass and silver. 

To select glass with discretion it is neces- 
sary to understand somewhat of its manufac- 
ture, and to recall the properties of the chemi- 
cals of which it is composed. These materials 
are chiefly soda, potash, lime, alumina, and 
oxide of lead. The quality of the glass to be 
manufactured depends upon the amount of 
the basic material united with the silica or 
sand. The best glass is made with lead, which 
gives to it lustre, fusibility, and high refrac- 
tory powers. It is often called flint glass to 
distinguish it from lime glass, which is much 
cheaper, and of a decidedly greenish tint. 
Flint glass is that which is most generally 
used for cutting and polishing. It may be 
picked out by the clear, bell-like tone which 
it sends forth when struck. This test may 
be made without any danger of breaking the 
glass, if it be held firmly in one hand while 
the upper part, or edge, is sharply struck with 
a pencil or other instrument, the only care 
requisite being to see that the glass does not 
touch any object when it is struck, since if 
there be room for it to vibrate glass will 
never break. 

The coloring in flint glass is obtained by 
mixing certain metallic oxides with the usual 
ingredients. The addition of oxide of cop- 
per gives a blue color, while oxide of iron 
imparts a yellow shade, and a ruby red comes 
from the use of pure gold, which latter 
naturally very much increases the cost of the 
glass. 

There are many qualities of cut glass, and 
it is only by placing the good and the bad 





side by side that the beginner can detect the 
difference. One woman who thought that the 
hobnail pattern must be the same the world 
over received a most practical and valuable 
lesson recently. Going into one of those 
shops where bargains are seldom offered, but 
whose wares are thoroughly reliable, she look- 
ed at some cut-glass finger-bowls of that pat- 
tern. Then she complainingly remarked to 
the salesman that she had just seen a bargain 
sale of the identical bowls in a near-by shop 
for ninety-eight cents, while here he was ask- 
ing one dollar and a half for the same thing. 
The man asked if she could wait a few mo- 
ments while he sent to the shop for a sample 
of the bargain bowl. She consented, and the 
messenger soon returned with a bowl which 
he set beside the more expensive one. The 
object-lesson was sufficient; it was not neces- 
sary to say a word, for she saw the difference 
at a glance. The truth was that the ninety- 
eight-cent bowl could have been sold at a fair 
profit for seventy-five cents. 

The best quality of cut glass will transmit 
the light colorless as crystal, but inferior 
glass usually shows a yellow or green tint, 
and the surfaces are apt to look smoky as 
you hold it between your eyes and the light. 
Then, too, in fine glass the pattern is not only 
of more beautiful design, but it is truer in 
execution, and the cuttings are sharp and pol- 
ished with perfect evenness. In the inferior 
grades there are all sorts of irregularities. 
In fact, the beauty of the design and work- 
manship depends entirely upon the skilful 
manipulation of the workman. 

Many people dislike to drink from the 
heavy and many- faceted goblets that are 
usually designated as cut glass, and the more 
delicate and fragile engraved glass does not 
shine enough to suit the requirements of a 
great and ceremonious dinner table. So with- 
in the past few years more elaborate designs 
in glass have been given a high polish and 
are sold under the usual name of rock crystal. 
English cut crystal, or polished crystal, is the 
correct name for this glass. It has the effect 
of a low-relief design. It is very costly on 
account of the unusual amount of labor ex- 
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pended upon it. The shapes are quaint yet 
artistic, while more beautiful patterns could 
not well be imagined, and half a dozen such 
glasses beside each plate make a most de- 
sirable addition to any table. Variety may be 
had in the punch-cups, which should corre- 
spond with the finger-bowls. Of necessity 
they must be of a more modest design, how- 
ever, since at the perfectly appointed table 
everything must lead up to the grand climax, 
which is reached when the finger-bowls are 
placed before the guests. The prevailing 
fashion is to have these of a white or deli- 
cately tinted green or rose-colored cut crystal, 
with a part of the design inlaid with gold 
decorations. One of the choicest designs has 
a grape-vine with bunches of the pendent 
fruit encircling the top of the bowl. The 
punch-cups recommended to accompany this 
design are of a geometric pattern with rmedal- 
lions of color at either side. For hock there 
is the same pattern of glasses, with the pat- 
tern in red, in cameo effect. 

For those whose houses are furnished in a 
heavy and substantial way nothing can be 
finer than the ruby-red and white glass which 
is just being brought out again after the 
lapse of a generation or so. It is solid to 
a degree, and looks as if it might have de- 
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scended to the present-day owner through a 
long line of ancestors. And the price? One 
hundred and twenty dollars a dozen for finger- 
bowls. All of the gold-deecorated glass is 
imported. But in cut glass, whether it be 
called that or called engraved or rock crystal, 
no finer is made than is manufactured in our 
own country. 

It is always well to avoid fantastic shapes 
in glassware. In the goblets and various wine- 
glasses there is very little danger of going 
far astray, as the shapes of the different pat- 
terns are all made to conform more or less 
to a conventional plan. But in punch-cups 
and liqueur-glasses, where there is more scope 
for individual taste, it is well to remember 
that first of all they are for use and then for 
ornament. Indeed, the liqueur-glasses may 
be as odd and fantastic as the hostess desires, 
but care must be taken not to provide the tiny 
ones from which it is so inconvenient to drink. 
The Russian sets have holders of beautifully 
enamelled gold into which the glass is fitted, 
and they contain about twice as much cordial 
as the usual liqueur-glasses. This season 
some of the newest and finest sets are made 
with handles, thus making them cuplike af- 
fairs, and obviating the danger of their be- 
ing upset. 





STRENGTH 


BY JULIET 


C. ISHAM 


TuHat I am strong, my friends, oh! pity me; 
Not think me blessed that I can bear alone 
More than my share of burthen without moan; 
More than your praise, I need your sympathy. 
I am in servitude, while you are free. 


Who bids the useless hands to toil or bring? 


c 


What hunter presses hard the broken wing? 
In your soft helplessness is liberty, 

And yours the gift of tears—the sweet relief, 
For all life’s woe, the stricken heart’s outery. 

I may not voice the measure of my grief; 
The strong their right to weeping must deny. 

But credit me, a deeper pathos lies 

Behind the sterile anguish of dry eyes. 
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HE executive committee of the 
New York State Federation 
has issued its programme for 
the Albany meeting—Novem- 
ber 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1900. 
The subjects for discussion 
have been selected as follows: Philanthropy, 
Art, Law, Fireside Travels, Civil Service Re- 
form, Preservation of the Palisades, Civics, 
Literature, Child Study in the Home, Un- 
usual Occupations for Women, Progress in 
Club-work, Music, the Press, Progressive Sci- 
Preservation of Birds, and the Drama. 
It will be noticed that no time is given at this 
meeting to the consideration of household 
economics, an omission that has been some- 
what criticised. It arises, however, from no 
want of interest on the part of the programme- 
makers in this vital subject, but because in 
the apportionment of topics the claims of the 
groups of clubs in the State were recognized 
in proportion to their size. Last year house- 
hold economics had a place on the pro- 
gramme, and taking the claims of the clubs 
in rotation, that subject is one whose turn does 
not come this year. Undoubtedly, however, 
in the floor discussions that it is hoped will 
characterize the coming convention, as has 
been the case at previous meetings, this topic 
will be presented in some of its phases; sev- 
eral of the programme subjects are germane 
to it, and many women keenly interested in 
the matter will be present at Albany. Head- 
quarters of the federation will be at the Ten 
Eyck Hotel. Special rates have been secured 
for delegates and visitors at this hotel and at 
the Kenmore, under the same management. 
Inquiries about accommodations may be ad- 
dressed directly to the hotel. As the local 
membership is limited, no entertainment in 
private homes can be arranged. Mrs. Za- 
briskie’s candidacy continues the leading one, 
notably since Mrs. Montgomery of Rochester 
has, it is stated, declined to allow her name to 
go before the convention. Mrs. William 
Kingsley, of Buffalo, is also a strong can- 
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didate, and has many friends pushing her 
claims. 

HE comparatively recently formed State 

Federation of Maryland has sent out this 
autumn an important circular to its member- 
ship. It calls the attention of the federation 
to subjects of common interest, and suggests 
united action. It is interesting to note that 
the conservation of energy which the Arun- 
dell Club of Baltimore has long advocated 
and exemplified in its own effort is a promi- 
nent part of the policy of the new federation. 
Mrs. Ellicott, the president of the federation 
—perhaps better known to club-women as Miss 
Elizabeth King, president of the Arundell 
Club—has evidently brought the spirit of this 
influential organization to her larger office. 
The circular does not, as it says, aim so much 
to point out new fields of activity as to use 
the advantages of federation to bring the 
clubs into relation with State interests in 
which they can co-operate, and to avail them- 
selves of existing conditions. Good roads are 
much needed in the State, and clubs are asked 
to take an interest in this matter. Professor 
Reid of Johns Hopkins University is chair- 
man of the movement in Maryland, and he 
will gladly receive the co-operation of the 
women of the federation in his work. The 
federation is urged, too, to interest itself in 
the improvement of the condition of the coun- 
ty public schools. Interest to secure pictures 
for the schools is specially reeommended. The 
establishment of travelling libraries is also 
urged. The work in Baltimore in household 
economics has long been important. Much 
of it is done under the Household Science sec- 
tion of the Arundel] Club, of which Mrs. J. 
J. Abel is chairman. The efficient effort of 
this section is widely known among club- 
women, and its co-operation with other clubs 
of the State would prove a great impetus to 
the latter. It is this unity of action along 
lines in which effort has been already estab- 
lished that will offer the quickest development 
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to the new federation, and the managers are 
to be commended for their wisdom in empha- 
sizing this point. 


HE Mothers’ Union of Kansas City, Mis- 

souri, has issued an attractive programme 
for its work during the winter. Its meetings 
are held every Monday from October to April 
inclusive at the Central High-School building 
from 3.30 to 4.30 p.m. In this hour each 
week are to be presented topics relating to the 
school and the home, a brief discussion being 
a part of the weekly programme. Some of 
the matters that will be talked about are 
Parental Blunders: Children’s Troubles—Are 
they sufficiently investigated?’ The Proper 
Dressing of Children for School; Methods of 
Punishment, Right and Wrong. Allowing 
Children to Choose—all suggestive titles that 
promise instructive discussion. A symposium 
on Truth Telling is announced for one of the 
afternoons. The union has a considerable li- 
brary of papers on subjects pertinent to its 
work, which will be loaned for two weeks to 
clubs or individuals in any part of the coun- 
try on receipt of five cents postage by the sec- 
retary, Mrs. E. L. Hutten, 605 East Tenth 
Street, Kansas City. 

OR several the New Hampshire 

State Federation has held a September 
Field-Meeting at North Conway. This au- 
tumn, however, a departure was made, and 
instead of this field-meeting the society was 
entertained at Boston on October 25 and 26 


years 


z + 
by the Boston “ Daughters of New Hamp- 
shire.” The occasion was one of great plea- 


sure to all concerned. The Copley Square 
Hotel was made the headquarters of the visit- 
ing club-women, though many were also en- 
tertained in private homes. On the first even- 
ing of the meetings there was a reception to 
the guests, and the next day was devoted to 
excursions to historic places in and about Bos- 
ton, a theatre party being the event of the 
evening. On the third morning a council 
meeting of the federation was held, which 
closed the series of meetings. The entertain- 
ment committee was headed by Mrs. Julia 
K. Dyer as chairman, and the success of the 
oceasion was largely due to its indefatigable 
efforts. A pretty souvenir booklet was pre- 
sented to each of the visiting club-women. 
This contained the plans of entertainment, 
programmes of the meetings, and a brief de- 
scription of the historic places visited. 
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HE first meeting of the season of the Wo- 
man’s Club of Denver was marked by the 
presence of Miss Alice French (Octave Than- 
et), who gave a delightful talk to the mem- 
bers. Very little business was transacted, 
the meeting being given up to the guest of the 
day. Visitors to the Denver biennial will 
appreciate the size of the audience which 
greeted Miss French in the statement that 
Unity Church was filled to the doors. It 
will be remembered that Unity Church alter- 
nated with the theatre as a place of meeting 
for the biennial sessions. Miss French told an 
interesting story of how she came to choose 
the name of Octave Thanet with which to 
sign her literary work. “ My room-mate at 
school,” she said, “was named Octave, and 
I decided to adopt this name, as it might be- 
long to either a man or a woman. I was puz- 
zled for a second name of my nom de plume 
until while on my way West our train was 
stopped by a long line of freight-cars. From 
my seat in the car all I could see was part of 
the inscriptions on two cars, ‘ Than’ and ‘ et.’ 
1 decided to adopt the name, and have held 
it ever since.” Mrs. James D. Whitmore is 
still the president of this influential club, 
whose work this year is mapped out on its 
usual comprehensive lines. 
HE first department meeting of the Lec- 
tern League of Denver, which readers of 
the Bazar will recall was formed last spring 
for the purpose of studying church matters, 
was held in the month of October under the 
auspices of the Biblical department. The 
subjects upon which papers were presented 
were Bible Study, Days of the Patriarchs, 
and The Chosen Family. The remarkable 
success of this organization was foreshadowed 
in the enthusiasm which it aroused last 
spring. It has had a phenomenal growth, and 
over one hundred and fifty active members 
are now enrolled. 


CHOES from the Toronto meeting of the 
Household Economie Association are full 

of interest. One of the sessions was devoted 
to the best methods of teaching domestic sci- 
ence. In this discussion Mrs. Hoodless, a 
Canadian lady, told what had been done at 
Hamilton, Canada. A grant from the govern- 
ment had been given to the college, where 
teachers can be trained, this being, so far as 
could be ascertained, the first time that this 
had been done. It is perhaps the foreshadow- 
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ing of that millennium looked forward to by 
many women interested in this subject—of 
governmental care of all domestic science 
training-schools. The question so often ask- 
ed in connection with the effort to introduce 
the teaching of domestic science in public 
schools—how can another subject be added 
to the too full curriculum ‘/—was also answer- 
ed by Mrs. Hoodless. She showed that arith- 
metic, geography, and history may be taught 
most practically in the lower grades while 
working out the proportionment, measure- 
ment, and cost, while examining raw mate- 
rial and learning details of the countries 
whence it came, and while learning something 
of the effect of food in the development of 
character and kindred topics. In the discus- 
sion which followed a word of caution was of- 
fered to those who are endeavoring to secure 
domestic science for the public schools. 
“Don’t discourage your boards,” she said, 
“by wanting so much at once that the item of 
expense becomes appalling to them. Begin 
with as little as possible, and let the matter 
grow of itself, which it will assuredly do.” 
Miss Trueblood, of the Boston School of 
Housekeeping, emphasized the principle upon 
which this school was founded—the need for 
education on both sides, on the part of the 
employer as well as on the part of the em- 
ployee. There have always been two distinct 
courses at this school—one for the home- 
maker and the other for the house-worker. 
Its object is to lead to a better appreciation 
of the importance of the home, to give the 
knowledge that is necessary for managing 
a home in the most economical and hygienic 
manner, and to put house-work on the basis 
of a trade. As one of the participants in 
the Toronto meeting said, “There was not 
a dull paper or a dull speaker throughout 
the entire three days, and I have come home 
full of inspiration.” The next annual meet- 
ing of the association will be held at Buf- 
falo, in October, 1901. 





HE club- women of 
York, are especially active and progres- 

A Civie Club was started there only a 
year or two ago, and has already made for it- 
self a record. 


New 


Jinghamton, 
sive. 


in the way most of 
these clubs do, by an effort at town improve- 
ment so far as unsightly places, street litter, 
ete., were concerned. To carry out a larger 
work in the best way the club has proceeded 


It began 
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on a most intelligent and comprehensive plan. 
It took up systematically and thoroughly the 
study of the city charter of Binghamton. 
The outline included a meeting at which a 
historical sketch of the city was presented. 
Following this, at successive meetings, the 
subject was pursued under different topics. 
These included theory of city government, 
method of election, civil service in Bing- 
hamton, the street department, the board of 
education, board of police commissioners, the 
city library, vacation schools, the jail, the 
board of health, and other matters pertaining 
to the same general subject. Whenever it was 
possible some member of the municipal gov- 
ernment was asked to address a meeting, 
which not only brought information to the 
women, but put that man and the department 
behind him in pleasant touch with the club 
members. After a year spent in this study 
the club now goes a step further. It will give 
its consideration to the charter of other cities, 
taking those, so far as possible, that are in 
size, general location, and requirements, sim- 
ilar to Binghamton. In this way it is hoped 
to find suggestion for improvement in the 
home charter on such points where the need 
may exist. This plan is earnestly commended 
to other clubs working on similar lines. 
OR the first time in the history of the or- 
ganization the executive committee of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs will 
meet in this city in November. This meeting 
will also be the first with the new officers elect- 
ed at Milwaukee, and if all are present the 
meeting should include the first vice-president, 
Mrs. D. T. S. Denison, New York; second 
vice-president, Miss Margaret J. Evans, 
Minnesota; the recording and corresponding 
secretaries, Mrs. Fox, of Michigan, and Mrs. 
Kendrick, of Pennsylvania; the treasurer, 
Mrs. Van Vechten, Iowa; the auditor, Mrs. 
Noyes, of Wisconsin; together with the 
directors, Mrs. Fairbanks, Indiana; Mrs. 
Priddy, Kansas; Mrs. West, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Lockwood, District of Columbia; Mrs. 


Coad, South Dakota: Mrs. Streeter, New 
Hampshire; Mrs. Buchwalter, Ohio; Mrs. 


Christie, Montana. The meeting is an espe- 
cially important one, as the plan and pol- 
icy of the federation for the following two 
years are to be decided upon, and the next 
meeting-place for the biennial will then be 
selected. 
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A tingle of wine in the frosty air, 
Shimmer and shine on the grass, 
Gold on the maples everywhere, 
Red where the oak leaves pass. 
Brier and vine a scarlet twine 
On the old stone fence, adorning 


Each rock they brush with their vivid blush; 


This is an autumn morning. 


And it’s up and away past field and lawn, 
Valley and mount and stream, 
Hurry and haste in the early dawn 
While the pearly dew-drops gleam. 
And never is life with bliss so rife 
As when, all dalliance scorning, 
We take the road, nor care for the load 
In the flush of an autumn morning. 


ndurt 
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s\ IIE chafing-dish has become 
Ge such a well-recognized adjunct 
Ny of every household table that 
> BAG a few suggestions to those who 
ye are learning to use it may not 
be out of place. The founda- 
tion of most chafing-dish recipes is a good 
white sauce. The proportions are as follows: 

















WHITE SAUCE 

Two table-spoonfuls of butter, two heaping 
table-spoonfuls of flour, one pint of milk (or 
cream), one-half teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
salt-spoonful of pepper. 

Place chafing-dish directly over the flame, 
and cook the butter until it bubbles; then add 
the flour, and cook thoroughly. Thus the 
flour sacs are burst open by the great heat, 
and made digestible. Now place the hot- 
water pan under the chafing-dish, and add 
the milk in thirds, being careful to rub the 
sauce as it thickens into a smooth paste each 
time before adding more milk. The season- 
ing should be put in last. 


CREAMED CHICKEN 

One pint of cream sauce, one pint of cold 
chicken, cut in fine pieces, and highly season- 
ed with salt, pepper, and celery salt. For a 
variety, add also one-half pint of raw oysters 
(small), and cook until oysters are frilled at 
the edges. 


CREAMED SWEETBREADS AND PEASE 


One pint of cream sauce, one-half pint of 
sweetbreads boiled and cut into dice, one 
cup of green pease. 


CURRY OF TURKEY 

Put two table-spoonfuls of butter in the 
chafing-dish, with one good-sized onion chop- 
ped fine, eight or ten pepper-corns, a dash of 
mace, and two or three bay leaves. Stir until 
the onion is nicely browned, then add two 
table-spoonfuls of flour, one table-spoonful of 
curry powder, juice of half a lemon, salt and 
pepper, and one pint of good stock. Let sim- 
mer for ten minutes, strain, and add one pint 
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of cold boiled turkey cut into dice. 


of cold meat may 
turkey. 


Any kind 
be substituted for the 


LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG 


Season one pint of cream sauce with salt, 
pepper, and cayenne pepper, and add one 
wine-glassful of sherry, cooking all together 
until thoroughly blended; then add one pint 
of lobster, boiled and cut into small pieces. 
In this instance the cream sauce is much bet- 
ter if made entirely of cream. 


TOMATO AND EGGS 

Place in chafing-dish one pint stewed 
tomatoes, one small onion chopped very fine, 
one teaspoonful of parsley chopped fine. Let 
simmer for ten minutes, then add six eggs 
which have been well beaten, and stir con- 
stantly. Season with salt and pepper to 
taste, and serve at once. 


FINNAN HADDIE A LA DELMONICO 


To one pint of cream sauce add two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, the yolks of two eggs 
well beaten, and three hard-boiled eggs cut up 
fine, one table-spoonful of grated Edam 
cheese, and pepper to taste. One pound 
finnan haddie picked fine should be added 
to this mixture, and the whole thoroughly 
heated. 


TONGUE A LA MARIGOLD 


Cut into medium thick slices a small 
smoked tongue, place a layer on a plate, and 
sprinkle over it dry mustard, a little cayenne 
pepper, two teaspoonfuls of olive oil, and 
part of the juice of a lemon and its grated 
rind. Place over this another layer of tongue, 
and season as before. Let it stand for five 
or six hours. 

Put one table-spoonful of butter in the 
chafing-dish, and when it bubbles add one 
heaping table-spoonful of flour; then add one 
pint of stock. When smooth, season with 
pepper and salt to taste, place the layers of 
tongue in the chafing-dish, and let simmer 
for fifteen minutes. 











VIII.—THE CHILD AND 


IHE mind of a child veers be- 
tween the love of acquiring 
and the love of spending. It 
delights to hoard, to shake its 
bank and feel its increasing 
weight, and to spend reckless- 
ly until it is bankrupt. It was doubtless 
traits which made a distinguished 
Frenchman describe the American child as 
“a mercenary little wretch.” Probably there 
is something of heredity in these things, for 
to wish to amass rapidly and spend extrava- 
gantly is a national trait, and the child only 
reflects the attitude of its parents. 

How shall our children obtain their money ? 
Usually it comes from the parental pocket- 
book in a more or less irregular trickle, 
rather than in that small but steady stream 
which develops the child’s sense of its value. 
In either case, if given too lavishly, it will 
mean nothing; if doled out too parsimonious- 
ly it will acquire an abnormal value. It 
should be given by some regular system or it 
will do harm. 

There is much to be said in favor of letting 
children earn their own money. They may be 
paid by the day or week for keeping their 
rooms or bureau drawers in order, for being 
punctual at their meals or at their study- 
hour, for having clean hands and blackened 
shoes, or for performing small duties about 
the house. A series of rules for these things 
with their rewards and fines may be written 
on a blackboard in the play-room; if accounts 
are regularly kept and pay-day is faithfully 
observed, it will be a training in the way in 
which money should come to any one—as the 
reward of labor. Of course one may claim 
that a child should not be paid for doing its 
duty. Abstractly that is true, but practically 
in the case of these small details of daily life 
it will be found that no harm is done by this 
small breach of the moral law. On the con- 
trary, this system will be found of the great- 
est service in teaching children habits of neat- 
ness and order without undue friction. If 





these 


MONEY 


occasionally a child is found to have an un- 
usual desire to accumulate money the plan 
must be modified. 

Children may be paid also for their school 
reports, either receiving a fixed sum for gen- 
eral excellence or, where there has been diffi- 
culty with one study, for improvement in that. 
It is a mistake, however, to put everything 
on the basis of bargaining. The principles of 
the home should not be those of the shop, and 
for this reason, in addition to the money a 
child earns it should also receive an occasion- 
al present. On the Fourth of July, for in- 
stance, it is a real hardship for a child to have 
tc take a whole dollar from its bank for fire- 
works. At times like this a gift will mean a 
great deal. 

Under the age of twelve few children re- 
ceive an allowance. Whether they should or 
not depends somewhat on the child; generally 
speaking, an allowance is desirable only after 
a certain degree of maturity of judgment is 
reached. But if it is given it should not be 
the only source of income; every child should 
earn at least a part of its spending-money, 
in ways that are not too difficult. 

But when the child has money, what shall 
it do with it? A famous economist tells us 
that the three legitimate uses of money are 
saving, spending, and giving, and this is a 
good basis from which to study the matter. 
A child’s saving may mean nothing at all to 
it. Simply to fill a bank with pennies, to see 
it emptied, and hear that the money has been 
transferred to a larger bank downtown, con- 
veys no idea and accomplishes ne good pur- 
pose; there should always be a definite end in 
view. If its savings are small, still there is 
father’s birthday present to be bought or 
Christmas to be remembered. If they are 
larger and amount to quite a sum in the 
course of a year, do not let the child become 
miserly and enjoy the piling up of its money 
for itself. Possibly the money may be spoken 
of as a provision for the future should a rainy 
day come to the family, or the outlook may 
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be toward travel or special advantages in 
some way. Such a feeling of possession may 
be an excellent thing, giving the child a 
proper sense of power and responsibility. 

If there must be some self-denial in order 
to lay up money, so much the better; such a 
moral training is not to be ignored. Once 
let a child learn to give up a present good 
for one more remote, and you have taught 
the principle of foresight. 

But a child must learn to part with its 
money as well as save it. To most children 
spending is an easier matter than saving. 
This world is new to a child, and full of all 
sorts of desirable things. If it has money, 
why not buy as many of them as it can? It 
is an easy thing for children to become small 
spendthrifts through the carelessness of their 
parents. It is thought unnecessary trouble to 
supervise penny purchases. The amount spent 
is so trifling, why interfere with the child’s 
pleasure? Let it buy whatever it will. Yet 
there is a reason for supervision—it is just 
here that a child’s judgment is to be trained. 
f it wishes to buy a boat or a doll or candy, 
let it do so occasionally, but if possible go 
with it, not 


With a little hoard of maxims preaching down 


all youthful enthusiasm, but trying to teach 
your child to judge between good, better, and 
best. Is the doll worth its price? Is it not 
better to buy good candy than poor, even if 
one gets less for the money? Is it not wiser 
to buy a book rather than something of mere 
passing value? 

The question of taste should enter into 
these purchases. It is not altogether how 
much one can buy with a certain sum nor 
how valuable one’s purchases are, but have 
they intrinsic beauty? Children should not 
be permitted to buy things that are gaudy 
or unsuitable, whether they are cheap or ex- 
pensive. A girl of ten whose taste was sup- 
posed by her mother to be really superior was 
permitted to go alone to spend a birthday 
gold piece. The result was an appalling array 
of cheap jewelry, perfumery, and ridiculous 
trinkets. One should not take it for granted 
that children are born with a clear sense of 
the artistic, but should strive to develop one 
that is latent, a more frequent case. 
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If, in spite of care, a child is sometimes ex- 
travagant and empties its bank foolishly, 
there is a certain wisdom in letting it learn 
by experience that it cannot spend its money 
and have it too. Better let the bank remain 
empty for a time than to refill it and let its 
owner feel that it has unlimited means to 
draw upon. 

Between the extremes of spending for one’s 
self and giving to others lies the delightful 
spot where the two are combined. A _ boy 
originated the idea of giving his mother a 
weekly treat from his own money... Some- 
times he took her on his favorite trolley ride, 
sometimes he bought her a box of his favorite 
bonbons. The naiveté of the plan raises a 
smile, but as a stepping-stone to a genuine 
altruism it is not to be despised. It is al- 
ways to be remembered that it is almost as 
hard for a child to part with its money, es- 
pecially if it has earned it, as it is for a man 
or woman to do so. Almost, but not quite, 
for its generosity often puts us to the blush. 

If a child has a settled income it is best to 
teach it to give away a certain proportion; so 
much for benevolence, so much for gifts, so 
much for extra calls. It should be taught to 
give independently, without regard to the 
gifts of other children. It will especially 
enjoy giving to the children of the poor 
through the free kindergartens, fresh - air 
funds, day nurseries, and hospitals for little 
cripples. It is probably better for the child 
—if not for the cause—to give the money out- 
right rather than to arrange some fair or 
other entertainment in which the end will be 
largely forgotten in the amusement afforded. 

The great danger that confronts us all is 
that we shall overlook the fact that the real 
use of money is in the development of char- 
acter and the service of man. If, as a child, 
one acquires honestly, spends thoughtfully, 
and gives generously, he will grow up broad- 
minded and philanthropic. It is really a more 
serious matter than parents usually think 
that children should receive sound views of 
money. 

While our national life is disfigured by an 
almost universal greed of getting and lust of 
spending, we should teach them that there are 
right and wrong ways of getting money and 
right and wrong ways of spending it. 
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BOME-MADE Christmas gifts 
1 have a personal touch and 
sentiment that bought ones 
can never possess. They may 
not be as valuable or make as 
much display, but they are al- 
ways the outcome of a kind thought and have 
been a labor of love of the giver. With 
small outlay many gifts may be made at 
home in the early winter evenings. The 
first thing to decide upon is what the person 
for whom you intend the gift would like— 
not what made or most attractive 
to the eye. The next thing is to be fairly 
sure that he or she does not already possess 
the gift you have chosen to make. 

One pretty and inexpensive gift made from 
ribbon is a case for playing-cards. This re- 
quires half a yard of ribbon an inch and a 
half wider than the cards selected. Over- 
hand the seams with silk of the same color, 
make deep hems, and leave a place for the 
draw-string, which should be a narrow rib- 





is easiest 





SHAVING-PAPER CASE. 


BAYNES 


GIFTS 
GRIFFIN 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


ben of the same color, or of a color that 
makes a pretty contrast. Sew on one side 
two cards taken from a miniature pack. 

Another ribbon trifle is a twine-bag. This 
requires half a yard each of two shades of 
ribbon. It is pretty to take the college col- 
ors—black and yellow, Harvard red, Yale 
blue—or any two that go well to- 
gether. Cover a circular piece of card-board 
on both sides with ribbon. Then alternating 
the colors, the edges together three- 
quarters of the way up; point the ends and 
gather with a draw-string of No. 2 ribbon. 
Sew the other end onto the disk. The width 
of ribbon used must depend upon the size 
of the ball of twine intended for the bag. 

A pretty jewel or stick-pin case, the out- 
side of which is made of a handsome figured 
ribbon, and lined with heavy eider-down flan- 
nel, makes a dainty Christmas gift, partic- 
ularly for any one who travels much. This 
requires one-third of a yard of five-inch rib- 
bon and a yard and three-fourths of one-inch 


colors 
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AN ARTISTIC PICTURE-FRAME, 
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wide to bind the edges; 
also a quarter of a 
yard of three-inch rib- 
bon to make a little 
gathered pocket for 
rings and studs. 
White _ tissue-paper 
all cut to the proper 
size and fastened to- 
gether in a compact 
little case makes an at- 
tractive gift to give a 





man who shaves. The 
accompanying __illus- 
tration shows one 


made in the shape of a 
football. The cases 
between which the pa- 
per rests are made of Yale-blue linen with 
the seams of the ball outlined in white silk, 
and fastened at the top with satin ribbon an 
inch wide. 

Picture-frames may be made with great suc- 
cess and quite easily. It is best to have 
the card-board shapes cut by a regular frame- 
maker. This only costs a few cents, and the re- 
sult is much better than if done by an ama- 
teur. The shapes may be covered with any thin 
artistic material. A pretty and very effec- 
tive covering is made of Japanese crash. 


JEWEL-CASE. 





WORK-CASE, INSIDE VIEW. 
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This crash comes in 
many shades and is 
very wide. The 
crash may be em- 
broidered or painted, 
but a much quicker 
and more effective 
method of decoration 
is accomplished by 
cutting a large and 
gorgeous design out 
of wall-paper and 
applying it. This 
gives the effect of a 
rich water - color 
painting. A few 
cents more will pay for the glass, the back- 
ing, and binding the edges. The frame in 
the illustration is of buff Japanese crash, 
with a wall-paper design of poppies applied. 
The binding is red and matches the poppies. 

A similar frame is made of just the wall- 
paper. In selecting a piece to cover the shape 
care must be taken to see that the design will 
come in the right place; otherwise the flow- 
ers will be cut through the middle, and the 
general effect will be poor. 

The same idea can be used for scrap-bas- 
kets. If they are made of wall-paper to 
match what is on the walls in the rooms they 
are intended for, the effect 
will be very pretty. Scrap- 
baskets covered with Jap- 
anese crash and decorated 
with a design cut from wall- 
paper are very attractive 
also. 

The work - case shown in 
the illustration may be made 
in linen or silk. The out- 
side of this, particular case 
is of sea-green silk embossed 
with two little velvet sprigs. 
The inside is of salmon-col- 
ored satin. The cord is 
white silk. It is a most con- 
venient little contrivance. 
When in use it lies flat on 
the lap or table, and by lift- 
ing it by the tassels it 
closes and the contents are 
safe from dust or from be- 
ing upset. 

The case for golf score 
and change-purse combined 
is made of dark green or 





STRING-BAG. 





CASE 


pieces has just appeared. 
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brown Suéde __ kid. 
The back is stiffened 
by means of a piece of 
card-board. The clasps 
are shappers such as 
are used for gloves 
and the back of wo- 
men’s __ skirts. The 
miniature golf-stick is 


FOR CARDS. A new idea for a 


laundry bag for small 
It is of two pieces 


a toy attached by bits a red cover is a 
of silk cord. At the dainty and _ useful 
top is a loop to be pass- Christmas gift. 

ed over the belt. Bed-room slippers 


eovers of this kind 
are made, too, of col- 
ored hollands such as 
are used for window 
shades, the bright red 
being particularly ef- 
fective. With a de- 
sign of mistletoe 
painted on the front, 


made of eider-down 
flannel, sewed to the 
usual  lamb’s - wool 





of linen cut in perfect squares and sewed to-_ soles, are useful and 
gether. In the centre of one is cut a circular inexpensive presents. 
hole, into which is fitted the wooden ring of They may be bound 
an embroidery-frame. To this are attached with satin ribbon, 
ribbons or tapes by which to hang the bag, and if intended for a ' 
and on the four sides are sewed white linen woman or child, are prettier with a big bow 
These bags, made about two feet of the ribbon. A bit of elastic run through 
square, are extremely useful for small soil- inside the binding holds them in place. 
ed articles, such as hand- 
kerchiefs, collars, and cuffs. 
Very pretty book-covers, 
which save the binding from 
soiling while the book is in 
use, may be made of ordi- 
nary tailor’s brown canvas. 
The piece of canvas is cut 
about an inch wider than 
the height of the book for 
which the cover is intended, 
and long enough to go 
around the book and turn in 
several inches over each 
cover, making pockets into 
which the covers are to be 
slipped. The first move is 
to turn over on each edge, all 
around, about a quarter inch 
of the canvas, and press it 
with a hot iron, and then to 
overcast the raw edge with 
self-color thread or button- 
hole stitch it with a contrast- 
ing silk. The edges of the 
pockets are to be overhand- 
ed together, and a piece of 
narrow ribbon sewed at the 
top fora marker. The front 
of the cover may be embroid- 
ered or painted to make it 
more elaborate. Attractive 





GOLF SCORE, 


tassels. 





WORK-CASE, OUTSIDE VIEW. 
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PREPARING A GAME DINNER 


BY 


ORTH AMERICA has no rival 
in the world for the variety 
and delicacy of its game, com- 
mencing with the noblest of 
birds, the pride of the coun- 
try, the wild turkey. He has 

His flesh looks very muci like that 
but it is darker, more 
Partridge, quail, 
snipe of variety, ducks 
most famous the world around—the canvas- 
back and the red-head—make the list, ending 
with that most delicate and succulent morsel, 
the reed-bird. There are also hares and the 
largest kind of game, which makes this coun- 
try the home of venison. The following re- 
cipes for preparing game will surely be ap- 
preciated by its lovers: 





no equal. 
of the tame bird, 
juicy, and has more flavor. 


woodeock, endless 


CANVAS-BACK OR RED-HEAD 

It takes a connoisseur to recognize the dif- 
ference between the two birds alive or served. 
Both are in season at the same time. The 
celery flavor is slightly stronger in the canvas- 
back than in the red-head. 

Pick, singe, and draw through a small open- 
ing in the side; wipe, but do not wash, with 
a clean wet towel inside and out. Sprinkle 
inside with one teaspoonful of salt and one 
salt-spoonful of pepper; then pass through 
the legs a trussing-needle with twine, tie them 
on the back, cut the neck close to the body, 
leaving all the skin: turn that skin on the 
back, and stitch it to it. Turn the wings 
also over the back, and fix them with a skewer. 

Spread over one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half salt-spoonful of pepper; then prick 
with a fork a piece of white paper the size of 
the duck; butter it well, and wrap the duck 
in it, and tie both ends. Put in a roasting- 
pan with two table-spoonfuls of good broth 
for each duck, and roast in a hot oven twenty 
minutes. The cook must watch the previous 
courses that she has to serve, so that the duck 
shall not wait one minute. 

Baste twice during the cooking. Remove 
the paper, cut ‘the strings, serve on a hot plat- 
ter, with white celery leaves all around. No 
gravy should be served with it. 


MARIA BLAY 


To give the taste of celery to the red-head 
duck, cut in pieces the white part of one 
bunch of celery. Wash it well, put in plenty 
of salted boiling water for twenty minutes, 
and drain it well. While hot put it in the 
roasting-pan, and add one gill of broth. 


COLD PATE OF HARES 


Skin and wipe with a wet towel two nice 
fat hares. Cut off the loins, and keep them 
for further use. Cut up all the flesh from 
the rest, and remove all the skin and sinews. 
Trim nicely two pounds of veal cutlets, also 
one pound of larding-pork. Chop everything 
together. Chop separately, very fine, 
table-spoonful of onions and one of parsley, 
and add to the meat and chop again. Sea- 
son with one table-spoonful of salt and one 
salt - spoonful of pepper, one small bay - leaf 
crushed, and a little thyme. Take an earth- 
en jar, line it all through with a very 
thin layer of larding-pork, then put first one 
layer of the forcemeat, and then one layer 
of the loins, which have been cut in two 
lengthwise and then flattened down. Repeat 
the same thing with the forcemeat and loins 
until the jar is full. Finish with a layer of 
forcemeat, and put over it a thin layer of 
pork. Cover very tight, and cook in a mod- 
erate oven for two hours. 

Serve the next day when very cold. Do not 
unmould; send the jar to the table, putting 
napkin around it, and removing the fat from 
the top. Serve with a green salad. 


one 


ROASTED PARTRIDGE 


Singe a nice fat partridge, and make a very 
small opening in the side to draw it. Wipe 
inside and out with a wet towel, as game must 
not be washed. Sprinkle one teaspoonful of 
salt and one-half salt-spoonful of pepper in- 
side. Stitch the opening and truss very 
tight to make it plump, like a chicken. 
Spread another salt-spoonful of salt all over. 
cover it all with an extremely thin blanket 
of larding-pork. Put it in a roasting-pan 
with two table-spoonfuls of good broth for 
each bird, or one table-spoonful of butter and 
the same quantity of water as of broth. 





PREPARING 


GAME DINNER 


“NORTH AMERICA HAS NO RIVAL FOR ITS GAME.” 


Roast in a hot oven for twenty minutes, 
basting twice while cooking. 


CREAM OF FISH 


Procure three pounds of the fish, and clean 
it; remove the skin, and wash well in cold wa- 
ter. Put it in two quarts of boiling water. 
Season it with one teaspoonful of salt, one 
salt-spoonful of pepper, a very small bay- 
leaf, one clove, two sprigs of parsley, one 
ordinary-size onion chopped, one pint of raw 
potatoes chopped fine, one tomato cut in small 


pieces, and one teaspoonful of green pepper, 
chopped. 
minutes. 


Cook in a covered saucepan thirty 
Crush and pass through the colan- 
der with the potato- masher, and afterward 
through a strainer. Put back over the fire 
in a clean saucepan; when boiling add to it 
slowly one-half pint of cream. Boil five min- 
utes more, remove from the fire, and finish 
with this thickening: Mix two yolks of raw 
eggs with two table-spoonfuls of fresh cream 
and one table-spoonful of butter. Pour this 
into the soup, and serve very hot. 
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The Small Boy from China 
N incident of expansion appealing to the 
A hearts of women is the coming to this 
country of small boys from China for 
the purpose of education and general train- 
ing. They are the sons of men who are com- 
pelled by business or professional interests 
to reside here for a time—men in the diplo- 
matic and consular service, or men engaged 
in commerce, who, realizing how inevitable 
is the advance of China into more and more 
intimate relations with Western people, ap- 
preciate the advantage to their boys of famil- 
iar contact with the life that is to invade 
and reconstruct their nation. Thus the lit- 
tle fellows as young as eight years of age are 
saying good-by to mother, sisters, home, coun- 
try—everything they have and love, except 
the father, and hand in hand with him are 
starting forth, pathetic pioneers of a new Ce- 
lestial Empire, to learn from us our language, 
our thought, our customs, our tricks of being 
great. 

Arrived in the United States, almost the 
first thing that happens to the boy in this 
civilizing process is to be stripped of his ac- 
customed beautiful silk - embroidered clothes 
and put in the plain, ungraceful trousers 
and shirt-waist of the American boy. The 
most fearfully enterprising at the same time 
lose their queues, risking the penalties attach- 
ed to the hope of the future the West promises 
the Orient. Can you fancy now the desola- 
tion that must be upon the child—mother- 
less, homeless, even in a sense clothesless and 
hairless, among strange people who have 
strange ways, strange food, strange tongues— 
with no voice that he understands, no ear he 
may address but his father’s, and that father 
necessarily busy most of the day, leaving 
him at the mercy of his pitiful, pitiful soli- 
tude? 

Mrs. Conger, wife of the United States min- 
ister at Pekin, says she thinks the Chinese are 
an abused people; she expresses appreciation 
of the price they are called upon to pay for 
the civilization we are bound to impose upon 
them. A rare, clear delineation of this price 
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is the Chinese boy voluntarily submitted to 
our people for improvement. Also seemingly 
in evidence of Mrs. Conger’s further asser- 
tion that the Chinese on the whole are our 
superiors spiritually, is the way the little fel- 
low stands the ordeal. The unalterable calm 
of the Chinese character, which appears 
wooden and heathen as we encounter it in our 
laundryman, exhibits a singular life in the 
boy as he follows the course his father has 
set for him—stared at, quizzed, guyed, on our 
streets and at our schools. His elders regard 
him as a comical curiosity; his associates his 
own age either think he is a joke and treat 
him so, or they are afraid of him. At the 
public schools in Washington, where a child 
from the Chinese legation attends, a formal 
protest against his presence was recently made 
to the school board by American parents be- 
cause their children were afraid of him. All 
Chinese look like Boxers to timid, ignorant 
Americans to-day, so the small alien from 
China has to encounter, with the rest he suf- 
fers, the experience of being an object of 
horror where he inevitably seeks life and 
companionship. 

Through all this, however, he never flinches. 
He bears within a spirit that eludes definition 
as brave or patient, for it partakes of the 
spirit of wisdom, which is above the strain 
of bravery or patience, possessing the power 
of understanding—a power that reduces all 
opposing force to an absurdity. Thus, not 
stoically, but with a poise that invites sym- 
pathy, respect, and, finally, deep affection, 
the Chinese small boy faces our littlenesses, 
seeking to obtain training in what makes us 
great, and very soon he has shamed us into 
a frame of mind in which, forsooth, we are 
taught by him more than we can teach him. 

These boys show almost startling capacity 
for learning. They acquire knowledge of our 
language with amazing ease, and exhibit an 
ability of intellect beyond that of the aver- 
age American child the same age. But the 
pathos of their position among us remains, 
in the midst of which they themselves supply 
us a liberal education in fine character. They 
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make us think that as we carry improved 
ways of war and business to China we shall 
get from her, unless hopelessly obtuse, spirit- 
ual gifts which we need perhaps as sorely as 
China needs our commerce, science, creeds, 
and fire-arms. The small boy from China 
wherever he is found in the United States, 
should be treasured, not only for his absent 
mother’s and his young lonely heart’s sake, 
but in our own interest, for what his life here 
teaches. 


The Passing of Co-education 
RESIDENT HADLEY has lately de- 
fined how, in his opinion, the matter of 

co-education is related to a woman’s best de- 
velopment. Concerning collegiate training 
in general, he holds that the thing which 
makes college life of great value to the cit- 
izenship of a country is that men and women 
who come under its influence get a larger ac- 
quaintance with different types of human 
character and with different lines of human 
thought as exemplified by living people. 

He says: “ Book learning alone. tends to 
have a narrowing effect on the intellectual 
vision. In order that it may become a means 
of character-building, it is of the utmost 
importance that it should be pursued in a 
ecmmunity with collective interests and ac- 
tivities, which take its members outside 
themselves.” For this reason, therefore, 
President Hadley urges that co-ordinate edu- 
cation, rather than co-education, best serves 
the development of women—of men, too, for 
that matter, Yale’s President avers. By this 
plan the benefit of a perfectly normal college 
life—that is, one including the elements of 
both sexes—is secured to both, yet each is 
free to attend to his or her purely intellectual 
development unhampered by any of the draw- 
backs and inconveniences which attend upon 
the practice of co-education. This system 
operates in the relation of Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe. At Columbia University, though the 
originator of Barnard College had the aim 
ot introducing co-education at Columbia, by 
a process of something like natural selection, 
President Barnard’s efforts resulted finally 
in the establishment of the affiliated college 
which bears his name, and stands as a con- 
spicuous example of the co-ordinate principle 
of education. 

According to President Hadley, co-educa- 
tion has its place in the scheme of a woman’s 
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development, but this is attained only after 
the paramount necessity of collegiate train- 
ing —the life—has been realized and the 
student undertakes preparation for her special 
work in the world. That is, when the student 
reaches a stage where the training is techni- 
cal and special rather than general, the need 
no longer exists for the separate education 
of men and women. “In our graduate and 
professional schools,” says President Hadley, 
“the facilities for instruction are the one 
thing of dominant importance, and in such 
schools there would seem to be every reason 
why women should be given the opportunity 
to enjoy these facilities side by side with 
men.” 

In connection with President Hadley’s the- 
ory of education, it is interesting to note 
what is the practice of women. Co-educa- 
tion attracts them least among all educational 
opportunities; co-ordinate education comes 
next in favor, but most popular is the separate 
college for women. The average number of 
women students in the three classes of col- 
leges is—co-educational, 48.4; affiliated, 192.8; 
and in independent women’s colleges, 331.91; 
or for every one woman who seeks co-educa- 
tion, four prefer education on the co-ordinate 
plan, and nearly eight choose rather the ex- 
clusive relation of the separate women’s in- 
stitution. The average membership of the as- 
sociation of collegiate alumnz shows 1309 
graduates per college of the four women’s 
colleges represented, the average age of the 
college being 22 years, as against 469.9 grad- 
uates of the fifteen co-educational colleges 
represented, though the average age of the 
latter is 27.7. 

On the whole, the tendency of women seek- 
ing higher education appears to be to sepa- 
rate themselves from men in institutions en- 
tirely adjusted to their special needs. The 
reaction against co-education which is mani- 
fest in various places—either by excluding or 
limiting women students or by a resort to co- 
ordinate education—is doubtless the outcome 
less of men’s prejudice than of women’s ex- 
perience acting in the matter through the 
medium of the demand she makes upon col- 
leges, and it seems safe to predict that the 
of Vassar, Smith, Bryn Mawr, 
Wellesley, is but the beginning of a splendid 
and extensive history women’s colleges are 
yet to make in the United States, obedient to 
the necessities of woman’s best development. 


success 
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ED. “Writ SMALLCHANGE HAS TAKEN THE GOLD CURE AT LAST.” 
MILLICENT. “ Wuy, HE NEVER DRANK!” 
ED. “ No: BUT HE MARRIED Miss LONGPURSE.” 


TOO LATE 


STUTTERING EMPLOYER 
(writing a letter). “ B-b-b- 
boy, .hand me a_b-b-b-bl-bl- 
bl—” 

Orrice Boy. “ A blotter, sir, 
do you wish?” 

STUTTERING EmPLoyEr. “ Nev 
er mind n-n-n-now; the ink 
has d-d-d-dried.” 


THE WORM TURNS 


“ Yes,” said Mr. Henpeq, “I 
too have my favorite flowers.” 

“And what may they be, 
pray?” sneered his wife. 

“They are the ones. that 
‘shut up’ at night,” he brave- 
ly managed to articulate. 





THE EXCEPTION 

“When a thing is ended, 
it’s ended,” said I, “ and that’s 
all there is to it!” 

My friend smiled. 

“You forget,” said he, “ the 
revolution in the  Philip- “ DeaR ME! HoW CAN MEN BE SO BRUTAL AS TO SLAUGHTER 
pines!” THESE INNOCENT, TRUSTING BEASTS!” 























































IN JOCUND VEIN 


BY THE CLOCK 
BY PAUL WEST 
Tick-tocK! Tick-tock! 

This is going to be an eventful evening. 1 
feel it in every wheel and spring in my works. 

She feels it, too. See how ill at ease she is! 
How she listens to every sound without! How 
nervously she looks at me every two minutes! 

Ah, pretty one, I know your secret! 

Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 

They are coming, to-night, and you feel, you 
know, that before midnight you will have given 
your heart and hand to one of them. But to 
which one? 

I think I know. I am sure I know, even bet- 
ter than you, the one you prefer in your inmost 
heart. 

He is poor; but the other night, when I had 
run down, he wound me and set me right. 

The other one is rich; but last week, as he 
waited for you to dress for the theatre he looked 
at me and swore, because you were late. A man 
who will swear at a clock! 

Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 

There goes the bell! 

Which do you suppose it is? 

Oh, my dear, we are excited, you and I! Take 
one more glance at your lovely self in the mir- 
ror, though goodness knows you are always 
beautiful. 

Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 

Your novel, girl! Your novel! That’s it. 
Don’t let him know you are nervous. Now, rise 
to meet him. 

Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 

It’s the poor one! But how handsome! Such 
a man! 

And flowers! Well, well! This does look 
well. Bride’s roses, too. Here, don’t— 

Whew! I thought she was going to leave 
them right before me on the mantel! Then I 
couldn’t have seen a thing. 

Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 

That’s it. Two of the largest roses in your 
belt. That will encourage him. 

Oh, I would not give a Waterbury watch for 
the rich one’s chances now, if all goes right! 


Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 
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Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 

Still the weather, and -the 
war; and the war, and the 
weather. 

This will never do! Half an hour gone, thirty 
of the most precious minutes in your lives, and 
you are no nearer— 

Tick-tock! Tieck-tock! 

Shades of Galileo! For what hour did the 
other, the rich one, make to-night’s engagement ? 
Wasn’t it half past eight? It was! 

Ah, no wonder, pretty one, you start as you 
recall that, and look at me! 


and the 
and the 


theatre, 
theatre, 


I cannot lie for you. It is eight-fifteen. And 
you have led him on not one single whit! 

Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 

Can you not perceive how bashful he is? Can 


you not divine, by the glances he casts at you, 
by his sighs, his awkwardness, how the land lies? 

Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 

You have only thirteen minutes, and then the 
other one will be here, and this one will have to 
go. And he will go broken-hearted. 

Then the other one? Ah, he is businesslike, 
and cold-blooded. And he will ask you and you 
will say yes. 

Twelve minutes! 

He is looking at you, and clearing his throat, 
to speak. 

Now help him. Look down at your roses, and 
if you can bring a little blush— 

Oh, admirable! Admirable! You have given 
him courage, for you have shown him that you 
know. 

Nine minutes! 
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Oh, my precious pair, you must hurry. 

Tick—tock!  Ti-i-ick—to-o-o-ock! I will try 
to run slowly, even at the cost of my reputation. 

Ti-i-i-ick! 

He speaks! 

Look up! 
him. 

Say “ Yes?” and incline yourself a little tow- 
ard him, as though to show your interest. 

Ti-i-i-ick! To-0-0-0-ock! 

Oh, you klundering man, do not look at me. 
I am doing my best for you, can’t you see? 

“How strange that clock sounds! As 
though—” 

Ah, my girl, that was good. 

He will finish the sentence! 

“As though it wished to speak, almost. Ah, 
Elsa, I am like that clock, that would speak, but 
cannot! Elsa! Elsa!” 

Tick-tock ! Tick-tock ! 
ticka-tock ! 

Hooray! 

It is done! 

But I must not look! 
with my hands! 

Ticka-ticka-tock ! 

One minute! 

Tick-tock! 

The bell! 

The other man! 

“IT love you!” 

* My own!” 
Ticka-ticka-ticka-tocka-tocka-tock ! 
Heavens! there goes my mainspring! 
I—did it. I—I—I’m running down! 


He says your name! : 
But not at him; that will frighten 


Ticka-ticka-tocka- 


I must cover my face 


B-r-r-r-r-r! 
But—I— 
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SECOND BURGLAR. “ Naw! 
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FIRST BURGLAR. “ Say, BILL, SHALL WE TAKE THE WATCH-DOG, TOO?” 


LEAVE DE PORE FOLKS SOMETHIN’!” 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BaBigEs’ HospiIraAL, NEW YorK 


Youne Moruer.—Would commence at once to 
gradually wean your baby. Begin by giving one 
bottle a day; in a little while he may have two, 
then three, increasing the number of bottle feed- 
ings, until by the time he is one year old you can 
wean him entirely. During this time you have 
found a food that will agree with him. Another 
object in making the change slowly is that if 
anything should go wrong with the baby, and he 
should be sick from any cause, you have your 
milk to fall back on. He is also becoming ac- 
customed to the change gradually. It is not good 
for mother or child to continue the nursing past 
the first year. For food you might try equal 
parts of milk and barley gruel, about six ounces, 
a pinch of salt, and sugar enough to only slight- 
ly sweeten. As the weather grows colder add 
cream, from one teaspoonful to a table-spoonful. 
Would advise pasteurizing the milk, unless you 
are pretty sure of cleanliness and care with 
which the milk is handled before it comes to you. 
As for his with warm woollen under- 
garments, not too heavy, and a worsted or flannel 
sack worn over the dress, I see no reason to 
change them for anything heavier. But always 
have an afghan or flannel square at hand to 
throw over the baby in case the temperature 
changes to colder. Also wrap it about him when 
taking him from room to room. 


dresses, 


O_p Susscrizer.—If your boy is subject to 
throat trouble, as I judge he is from your letter, 
I think probably he has some chronic trouble 
with his throat, such as enlarged tonsils or some 
growth. This being removed would add greatly 
to his relief, and he would be far less suscepti- 
ble to sore throat. Consequently I would advise 
consulting a throat specialist first. If the en- 
larged gland is gradually reducing in size I 
think I would leave it alone, as it will probably 
disappear as he grows more robust. In the mean 
time let the boy have plenty of fresh air and 
exercise, nourishing diet and at regular hours, 
with no food between meals, and have him in bed 
not later than 8 P.M. Until he is stronger 
perhaps it would be best*to keep him from school 
for a while, but would have a regular study hour 
at home, as a healthy mind properly employed 
has much to do with a healthy body. 


A Younc Moruer.—If you are sure the boy’s 
hearing is perfect, that he is intelligent, and he 
appears to understand perfectly what is said to 
him and what is going on around him, I would 
not worry. Have known of many instances where 
children have not talked until they were past 
their third year and even longer. In most cases 


it seems to be either diffidence or stubbornness. 
When they commence to talk they do so rather 
suddenly, and start right out with sentences. 
There seems to be some barrier, which, once 
overcome, disappears and for good. 


A Motuer or One.—There is certainly some 
cause for the pains, otherwise the child would not 
suffer from them. I think the theory of growing- 
pains was long ago exploded, and the idea is 
not considered by the best physicians. It is pos- 
sible that, the boy being very active, the cords 
under the knee may be somewhat strained or oc- 
sasionally contract, causing cramps. Would try 
rubbing and massage, night and morning, to 
strengthen muscles and cords. The possibility 
of rheumatism also must not be overlooked. If 
the latter, treat as the physician directs. Do 
not approve of distilled water; pure spring or 
fresh boiled water is preferable. 


R. C. V.—If the teeth seem near the surface, 
try rubbing them with something rough, such as 
a silver thimble, or cleanse the thumb nail thor- 
oughly and scrape it through with that. Lancing 
the gums is perhaps not as common as formerly, 
when a child’s gums were cut on slightest provo- 
cation. But I know our best physicians still do 
it when occasion requires. If the simple methods 
suggested do not prove effectual would advise 
seeking the advice of your physician. 


Jersey City Morner.—tThe city air has not as 
much to do with your children’s colds as you 
think. In the first place, while in the country, 
they probably live in the open air a good part of 
the time. Now when you bring them back to 
the city you perhaps forget to make allowances 
for this. The air in the city is, if anything, a 
little less chilly and raw than that in the open 
country. Still, you house the children, have a 
furnace fire and warmer clothing; is it any won- 
der that the little things feel the change? Now 
suppose you try giving them all the fresh air 
they can get, a well-ventilated nursery. While 
the weather is so changeable, instead of the fur- 
nace, if possible, an open fire night and morning. 


Youna Motuer.—My advice would be to con- 
tinue the tub baths. If they are given under 
proper conditions—. e., room and water of proper 
temperature, and the child well, doors closed, and 
no draughts — she will not take cold, and clean- 
liness is always beneficial. Would consider it far 
more dangerous to strip the baby for her bath 
only once or twice a week, as this unaccustomed 
exposure might result in her taking cold. 
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DOMESTIC INCIDENTS 


HE most touching contribution to the aid of 
- Galveston sufferers is $84, donated by the 
inmates of the Dunning poor-house and m- 
sane hospital, Illinois. This sum represents the 
sacrifices of 2500 unfortunates, who gave up smok- 
ing and other small luxuries to swell the fund. 
The general impression that Uncle Sam has no 
more free farms at the disposal of the home- 
seeker is far from the truth. On the contrary, 
917,135,880 acres of land are still open for settle- 


ment. Little more than one-third of this is in 
Alaska. Of the agricultural States, nearly one- 
fourth the area of Washington remains open, 


nearly one-fifth of Nebraska, and about ten per 
cent. of Minnesota. Also in Michigan, 438,000 
acres are still available, and in Wisconsin, 313,- 
000 acres. 

General Merriam, in command of the Depart- 
ment of the Colorado, reports that the Indians 
of the Southwest are progressing in agriculture 
and the ways of peace. In every instance where 
they fail in the latter, white men are aggress- 
ors and cards and whiskey the cause. But the 
most destructive element among the Apaches at 
present is, says General Merriam, the cigarette. 
The red man in the guise of the cigarette fiend is 
a new vision of horror for modern civilization 
to face. 

Herry Youtsey has been added to the two oth- 
ers convicted of participation in the murder of 
Goebel. He was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
The Goebel election law, which brought about 
the partisan fight in Kentucky, ending in the 
shooting of Goebel, has not been improved by 
the Legislature, which has just adjourned. Such 
changes as were made in it render it more dras- 
tic in its objectionable features. Should the elec- 
tion of the next President happen to hinge on 
the electoral vote of Kentucky, the entire country 


would be disturbed by such conditions as those 
which recently brought Kentucky to the verge 


of civil war. 

Mark Twain has returned to this country after 
an absence of seven years, during which time he 
has accomplished the object with which he set 
forth—paying a heavy indebtedness incurred by 
« publishing-house backed by his capital and 
credit. While not legally obligated for this debt, 
he felt himself to be morally responsible in the 
matter, and began at the age of sixty to accu- 
mulate the many thousands of dollars needed to 
clear his honor to the satisfaction of his con- 
science. 

Charles Dudley Warner, of 
died suddenly October 20. At one time in his 
celebrated career he was editor of HARrpPErR’s 
MAGAZINE. He was also author of many popu- 
lar books, and a student of social science, taking 


literary renown, 
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a prominent part in the work of prison reform 
and the education of the negro. 

The National Tobacco Workers’ Union of 
America has taken up the fight against child 
labor. Factories employing any one under six- 
teen years of age will not be permitted to use 
the union label. 


LABOR INTERESTS 


HE conclusion of the anthracite coal 

is practically accomplished. It is a triumph 
for the miners, and an equivocal one for the 
union. The price of coal indicates where the cost 
of strikes falls. Consumers of anthracite will 
pay fifty cents per ton more for their coal than 
if arbitration had settled the differences between 
operators and miners. 

State boards of arbitration appear to have 
failed signally in the purpose of their creation. 
Twenty-three States have laws providing for ar- 
bitration, and these laws are dead letters in all 
but five or six of the States. In the States 
where public boards of arbitration survive, labor 
interests at odds prefer fighting—a resort to 
strikes and lockouts—rather than an appeal to 
these supposed beneficent institutions of a pro- 
gressive State. This is because State arbitrators 
have not sufficient experience in the affairs from 
which labor troubles spring, to inspire confidence 
in either capital or labor when necessity of ad- 
justing differences arises. 

The cost to consumers of the anthracite coal 
strike calls attention to the benefits resulting in 


strike 


England from the Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety. This society is a federation of 1046 retail 


co-operative societies, representing 1,053,564 in- 
dividual members. By the operation of this so- 
ciety consumers are enabled to supply their 
wants at a purely economic cost—that is, not 
subject to the penalties of “ jobs,” combines—the 
common tricks of trade that affect prices under 
general conditions. During the first thirty years 
of the society’s existence a profit was realized 
of $6,731,725 that went back into the pockets of 
the consumers. 


EDUCATION 
O the point of an attack made by President 


Jones of Hobart College before the School- 
master’s Club of New York against the lavish 


expenditure by young men in our colleges, is the 
magnificence that emblazons the career of Rich- 
ard Croker’s son at Cornell. He is attending the 
law school, and for the three years his course will 
extend, he has taken a fine old country estate 
a mile north of the university grounds. Here 
he lives like an English lord. His establishment 
is extravagant in every detail, and provides for 
numerous servants and many animal pets. 
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Among the latter is one lantern-jawed bull-dog 
that cost $4000, and three other bull-dogs cost- 
ing in total $6000. These dogs have a complete 
kitchen equipment of their own, where their sir- 
loin steak is served daily. A road horse and tan- 
dem team are minor details of young Mr. 
Croker’s stud. According to a statement of his 
groom, who seems to be of a surprisingly con- 
fiding turn of mind, Mr. Croker’s full outfit of 
clothes for school wear includes forty suits which 
cost from $50 to $100 a suit. All this appears to 
be in contradiction of the ancient philosopher 
who assured young men “ there is no royal road 
to knowledge.” 

Comptroller Coler of New York would have the 
public schools of that city revolutionized to the 
end of making them more practical. A reform 
to the same end is under way in Chicago, and 
actually accomplished and is working success- 
fully in the schools of Washington. 

Leading socialists of the United States and 
England propose uniting in the institution of a 
college where youth may be bred with especial 
reference to the truths of socialism. 

President Angell, in his annual report to the 
board of regents of Michigan University, reviews 
thirty years of coeducation in the university and 
its results. He pronounces coeducation a suc- 
cess. The attendance of women is at present five 
to one, and the proportion is continually in- 
creasing. While approving higher education for 
woman and her entrance into the professions, 
President Angell says he does not believe in wo- 
men lawyers, and has declared that women phar- 
macists seldom succeed. 

Teachers are wanted for the Filipinos. Com- 
missioner Taft has said there are vacancies for 
normal graduates, who can get a three years’ 
contract—primary and grade teachers to receive 
a salary of $75 to $100 per month; superintend- 
ents, $2000 to $2500 per year. Im addition, ex- 
penses will be paid to Manila. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

ADCLIFFE COLLEGE and the University of 

Chicago have each introduced new ways of 
self-help among women students. Radcliffe girls 
go out as “ mothers’ helpers,” to entertain and 
instruct children at a charge for their services 
of fifty cents an hour. Four University of Chi- 
cago girls are contributing materially to their 
college expenses with money earned acting as 
hair-dressers for fellow girl students. 

The W.C.T.U. of the District of Columbia 
is endeavoring to secure the abolition of the in- 
augural ball on the occasion of the next in- 
auguration of a President. The temperance wo- 
men propose instead a public reception and sup- 
per without wines. 

The Secretary of the Connecticut Board of 
Health, in a report just issued, recommends that 
short skirts be prescribed for school-teachers. 
“These skirts do not reach low enough to pick 
up the filth from the streets,and the health of pu- 
pils in the public schools would be much safer.” 

Chicago women will have to amend their cook- 
books to include recipes for dainty dishes of horse 
meat. The Health Commissioner of that city 
finds such large consignments of horse meat be- 
ing sold as beef in Chicago, he urges licensing 
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dealers in horse flesh, so that the traffic may be 
properly regulated by law. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
CCORDING to Lord Roberts the situation in 
South Africa is, “war as war is over.” 
This is not as promising as it sounds. Condi- 
tions still existing have caused Lord Roberts to 
defer his departure for home till January, and 
the fact is accepted in London that it is impos- 
sible yet to withdraw from South Africa any 
substantial portion of the large British army now 
engaged in subduing the conquered Boers. The 
business world, however, is disposed to act on 
Lord Roberts’s assertion. Gold shipments from 
the Transvaal have been resumed, also the ship- 
ment of mining machinery from this country to 
the Transvaal. The work of establishing British 
civil power in the Transvaal is at once to be be- 
gun by Sir Alfred Milne, who will, it is said, 
at the same time undertake the beginning of the 

end of the empire of Cecil Rhodes. 

Prince Von Hohenlohe has resigned the post of 

Chancellor of Germany, and been succeeded by 
Count Von Biilow. The new Chancellor is in 
entire accord with Emperor William, sharing the 
latter’s ambition for a great colonial and 
perial policy for Germany. 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland has proclaimed 
her betrothal to Duke Henry of Mecklenberg. 
The Queen, who is but twenty years old, exer- 
cises her woman’s prerogative of electing to 
marry the man of her choice, in spite of political 
reasons why another prince would have better 
pleased her councillors. 

Lord Alverstone, better known as Sir Richard 
E. Webster, has been appointed to succeed the 
late Baron Russell as Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. 


im- 


THE CHINESE SITUATION 

ERMANY and Great Britain have united in 

a coup d’état of the Chinese situation by 
forming an alliance defining their joint attitude 
as to China. The agreement was entered into be- 
tween Lord Salisbury and Count Hatzfeld, the 
latter being German ambassador at London, and 
was formally executed on October 16, although 
not announced to the world until some days 
later. It contains four articles by which these 
two powerful nations ally themselves, first, to 
keep the commerce of China open to all nations 
without discrimination; second, not to use the 
present complications of China as a warrant for 
taking Chinese territory; third, reserving to 
themselves the right of determining on an ulti- 
mate course in case any other nation uses the 
present complications of China as a pretext for 
taking Chinese territory; and, fourth, inviting 
other nations to accept the compact already 
formed by these two parties. The alliance has 
created a profound impression in Washington 
and at all foreign capitals. mainly because Ger- 
many and Great Britain have felt called upon to 
detach themselves from the general concert of na- 
tions and form an alliance of their own. It is 
believed to be aimed primarily against Russia, 
to prevent her occupation of Manchuria, that 
rich northern section of China bordering on 


tussia. 
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GOOD FORM—THE POINTS THAT TELL. 


BY ANNA WENTWORTH 


to look at, for she was charmingly dressed 

and carried herself well, but the little group 
of women who were sitting on the other end of 
the veranda shrugged their shoulders when they 
spoke of her. It was not so much what they 
said as the way they said it! “Oh yes! She 
was an attractive-appearing girl, but she missed 
the hall-mark; one had only to watch her 
through a meal to understand. Of course, it was 
not a vital matter, but it made a difference in 
one’s opinion—” 

Later I understood. That particular summer 
boarding-house had the reputation of receiving 
within its gates only very select “guests.” It 
was undoubtedly true that most of the persons 
who came there knew the difference between 
what was correct and what was not in table 
etiquette, and there was no question, either, that 
the trifling omissions and transgressions that 
had been observed were what society at large 
considers unforgivable offences. It may be un- 
fortunate that we are apt to feel on first ac- 
quaintance that it is “ manners that make the 
man,” but it is true that he must be a very big 
person indeed who is not handicapped by poor 
table manners. They may seem to be an unim- 
portant matter, but, after all, life is made up of 
unimportant matters, and few of us can afford 
to ignore the small forms that go to produce the 
ease of correct living. 

There is a code for polite society everywhere, 
and a person who wishes to enter the portals of 
the social world must not be found wanting in 
its understanding, especially if that person be a 
woman. Much is forgiven to a man on the 
ground that his cares are too serious to permit 
attention to incidentals. If he has achieved a 
brilliant success in some particular line it might 
be possible that, even if he ate with his knife, 
he would be tolerated at a dinner given by 
people of refinement who were glad to secure a 
lion; his bad manners might be considered an 
eccentricity of genius, and in this light be over- 
looked: but woe to the woman, however self-made 
she may be, who is not conversant with table 
forms! No excuse is good enough to make her 
an acceptable guest of Mrs. Grundy, if she is not 
aware of what Mrs. Grundy expects of her. 

“ But why, mother?” often questions my small 
six-year-old daughter when every day and, in- 
deed, at every meal the conventionalities of 
proper eating are forced upon her, and “ but 
why” I believe many of us wonder, too, in 
thinking over the problem of what and who set 
the standard for table etiquette. The forms 
often seem arbitrary, and if we are not constantly 
on the alert, and dining and supping out more or 
less, we are sure to find ourselves a little rusty 
in the demands of the code. Of course most of 
what is correct a gentleman or gentlewoman 
knows by instinct or training, but there are al- 


S'c was young and pretty. She was pleasing 


SEARS 


ways fads so-called, that count decidedly, and we 
must be familiar with them if we care at all 
for public opinion. The wise person when in 
any doubt will observe the hostess and follow 
her lead before venturing on any innovation. 
Sometimes, however, we are forced to take the 
initiative, and then terror strikes to our soul if 
we do not know what is expected. 

The story of the country maiden who at her 
first luncheon in New York drank out of her 
finger-bowl is ancient history. The absent-mind- 
ed woman, though, is still seen who, unobservant 
of her neighbors, breaks her breakfast egg into a 
tumbler and, while vigorously stirring the mix- 
ture of yolk and white around with a teaspoon, 
grows suddenly conscious that every one else at 
the table—except, possibly, the considerate host- 
ess who, to put her guest at ease, has at once fol- 
lowed her example—has a whole egg standing up- 
right in an egg-cup, with the top slice of shell 
snipped deftly off with one blow of the knife, 
and that all are eating the contents daintily with 
tiny, after-dinner coffee-spoons. 

I have seen, too, more than ance in the Jast 
few years, a blush of embarrassment spread over 
the face of a woman who, noticing no one about 
her, used her fork to eat asparagus until she be- 
came aware suddenly that every one else was 
using fingers for the same purpose. And yet, 
why should it be permissible to eat asparagus and 
artichokes with the fingers, and olives and rad- 
ishes and the hors-d’oeuvre fashionable now for 
a first course—canapés of pieces of toast, with 
caviare or anchovy? Why is it correct to bite 
these and not, under any circumstances, to bite 
the piece of bread or roll at our cover, but to 
break off a small piece at a time as we eat it? 
Who can answer save Mrs. Grundy? It is much 
more evident why we must always use an orange 
or tea spoon to eat an orange, and why we must 
never touch a steel knife to salad or fish, as it 
would be likely to spoil the taste. It is cer- 
tainly apparent, too, that to tip one’s soup- 
plate evinces a greedy anxiety to get the last 
drop, which is not a pretty spirit to exhibit too 
openly. 

It is also plain that to fold one’s napkin at 
the end of a formal dinner or luncheon implies 
that its service is to be continued, while to leave 
it properly unfolded on the table at one’s cover 
when one rises indicates the assumption that the 
hostess will not think of giving to another a 
napkin that has been used. A good hygienic 
reason exists, too, why the lips should not be 
put to a tumbler of water before a little soup, 
or whatever the first course may be, is taken, 
and why we should take a teaspoon, or two, of 
hovillon, or tea or chocolate should be sipped, 
before raising the cup to the mouth for a longer 
swallow; while no one with a proper sense of 
daintiness would dream of mussily breaking 
his bread into his soup or scrape his plate 
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with a bit of bread to get the last remnant of 
gravy. 

Similarly obvious is the reason why a spoon 
is never left in the cup as it stands in the saucer 
at table—its aid to an overturning of the cup— 
and why one’s fork and knife are placed side by 
side on the plate after finishing a course, or in 
sending the plate for another serving—the added 
tidiness secured. Though, too, it may be a pass- 
ing fashion to use a fork for ice-cream in prefer- 
ence to a spoon, it is true that the ice is more 
easily and daintily managed. 

It would seem, also, to be needless to caution 
noiseless eating, but cannot we all recall a meal 
that has been spoiled because some one at the 
table made it quite apparent that he was tak- 
ing soup or drinking tea? 

“Oh dear!” sighed my little girl the other 
day. “It seems to me that I will never know 
what is just right and what isn’t.” I had told 
her that she had done wrong when we were din- 
ing out to ask for a spoon with which to eat her 
cake—every one else at the table had used her 
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fingers, but she had thought that she was doing 
what was right as the cake was rather soft. 
Poor baby! she has much to learn, and it is 
sometimes hard for those of us who have had 
more experience to realize that to be over-par- 
ticular about eating is almost—not quite—as 
bad as not to be particular enough. The dear 
little old lady who was so dainty and exquisite 
that she took the bits of bread at her cover with 
her fork at a dinner caused a smile around the 
board, and the Englishman who rose from the 
table in disgust when he saw his neighbor eat 
corn from the cob, explaining that he could not 
finish the meal because the sight had made him 
“so very ill, you know,” was another example 
of over-sensitiveness, even if it were endorsed. 
Common-sense is useful in trifles as well as in 
large matters. 

Finally, to accept recognized standards in 
table formalities, and to get all the knowledge 
possible in “the art of delicate feasting” is 
a course whose wisdom cannot be gainsaid, and 
will be appreciated by all. 








QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


B. A.—Why do you not decorate the cake-table 


it the fair with patriotic colors? Nothing is 
more effective. | have lately seen an entire sale 
with this scheme of decoration. There were red, 


white, and blue tables, tables with a covering of 
the national flag, and tables with red, white, and 
blue articles only; the walls of the room where 
the sale was held were decorated with festoons of 
red, white, and blue cheese-cloth prettily looped, 
and the ceiling was covered with huge flags. It 
was a charming idea, and I should certainly ad- 
vise you to carry out the same plan on a small 
scale in arranging the cake-table. A white cloth 
made of cloth or plain muslin would be 
the best foundation; on the sides, below the top, 
could be festooned cheese-cloth caught with ro- 
the should be made of narrow 
strips of the national color massed together, 
and the rosettes should be varied, red, white, and 
blue alternating. On the top of the table have 
a centre-piece of crinkled tissue-paper—red on 
the bottom, blue above, and white above all; on 
this put a bowl of flowers—I should advise a 
mass of salvia as it will give a charming touch of 
color and be appropriate. Have the cake which 
is for sale attractively arranged. Some of the 
whole cakes should be on crinkled paper like the 
centre-piece, others on white paper alone, others 
on red, and others on blue. The small fancy 
cakes should be, some of them, on high dishes 
which have petticoats of the crinkled tissue-pa- 
per, while some with tiny petticoats of their own 
should lie on platters. Have vases of flowers at 
the corners of the table—bachelors’-buttons, red 
and white geraniums, red and white asters and 
marigolds—and leave enough space to lay ribbons 
of the national colors on the cloth, having the 


cheese 


settes: festoons 


ends finished at the corners with large, well- 
made bows. Also arrange some of the white 
frosted cakes to form stars, having them in white 
paper cases. I am very sure that you will be 


pleased with my plan, and if you can arrange to 
have one enormous cake suspended from the ceil- 
ing or chandelier over the table with streamers of 
the different colors going from it to the table, 
and let every one, for five or ten cents, guess at 
the weight, it will add to the attraction, and 
cause much fun at the sale. The cake should go 
to the person who comes nearest to guessing its 
weight. And there should be a cake with a 
thimble, a ring, and a piece cf money in it which 
should be sold at five cents a slice to the maidens 
who come to the sale. You know the old super- 
stition that whoever gets the ring will be the 
first to wed, while she who cuts the thimble will 
die a spinster, and the one lucky enough to find 
the money in her slice will have a goodly for- 






tune. Little cakes for children with a tiny china 
doll bakedLin each always sell well as surprise 
cakes. . 


\ 


foLtty.—Unleks the masculine guest is a very 
old family friend I should advise keeping to the 
usual custom, and having the oldest daughter, in 
the absence of her father, take the head of the ta- 
ble, and carve and serve just as she would do if 
the guest were not present. It is better not to ask 
a formal visitor to undertake these duties; but 
an old family friend might be offended if not 
asked to take the host’s place. A good deal de- 
pends on circumstances. A gentleman or gen 
tlemen guests should be served always after the 
ladies of the family. There can be no question 
about this. 
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Mrs. B. D.—Your curtains are probably mil- 
dewed. My laundress, an experienced woman, 
tells me that a weak solution of oxalic acid is 
the only thing to use. Oxalie acid is a poison, 
so be careful where you leave it. It is seldom 
sold by the chemist’s, but can be had from the 
grocer, who sells it as a powder to be mixed with 
water. It is splendid for cleaning brass, by-the- 
way, when the brass has become discolored. 


Mrs. F. B. L.—An English butler tells me— 
and he certainly ought to know, tea being a 
national beverage in England—that stains should 
be removed by hot water before the tea has been 
allowed to dry. His plan is to put the cloth 
over an empty bowl, the stain coming directly in 
the centre of it. Then with a kettle of boiling 
water he pours a steady stream over the spot. 
My colored laundress, when the stain has been 
allowed to dry, uses a weak solution of oxalic 
acid, but only on white surfaces. If your cloth 
is very fine and beautiful send it to a cleaner. 
But beware lest your embroidery have its color 
all taken away! However, you may happen 
upon a better establishment than I did. Oxalic 
acid forms the basis, I am told, of the prepara- 
tion sold by manicures for removing stains from 
the nails. 


Mrs. F. H.—If you will allow me, my very first 
suggestion to you will be this: that instead of 
using that front basement room in your three- 
story city house as a dining-room, you make it 
over to your servants as their sitting-room. You 
have, upstairs, a front parlor, besides a back 


parlor which runs the width of the house. Again, 
on the floor above you have a living-room. Does 


it seem fair that your servants, who contribute 
so much to your peace of mind, should have no 
place of their own? Fancy having to cook, eat, 
wash, iron, and play all in the same room! When 
it has to be done the situation should be frankly 
met, but not otherwise. When we read of all the 
troubles had with servants, it seems easy to see 
that much of it comes from a mistress’s lack of 
understanding of their needs. Try to understand. 
Then, again—and this point can be urged if you 
happen to have an obdurate husband—nobody, 
except in cases of necessity, dines in a front base- 
ment. Many excellent persons have to do so, and 
when one must do a certain thing there can be 
no argument urged against it. But unless you 
are obliged to do otherwise, you ought to dine 
upstairs. Have bare floors in your children’s 
play-room, white paint, and a cheerful paper on 
the walls. If you are in a city where you can 
look for papers you will find some at thirty-five 
cents a roll, which not only give flowers, but a 


suggestion, in the frieze, of out-of-doors as well— 
a paper to put one in a good humor at once. If 
you are handicapped in your choice by having 
only a limited market, you will always find it 
safe to choose a flowered or striped paper on a 
white ground. Put a plain burlaps in your hall 
of a dull, rich yellow, and in those parlors hav- 
ing the black-walnut wood-work a paper giving 
the rich colors of Spanish leather—warm yel- 
lows, reds, and gold (not gilt, remember). A 
light plain surface would make the contrast be- 
tween the wood and the walls too strong. A 
paper or a burlaps in dull yellow without gilt 
would perhaps be less expensive, the burlaps be- 
ing most effective. As the first floor of a city 
house is apt to be dark, keep to the gold or rich 
dull yellows or warm tones for yours. Some 
tapestries which give these colors would be love- 
ly in the dining-room if you could afford them. 
Paint all the bedrooms white. Oak wood-work 
is seldom pretty in a sleeping-room. 


FRIENDLY SUBSCRIBER.—A white and gold room 
with pretty hangings—greens, reds, or soft pinks 
and damasks—is a laudable ambition. I have al- 
ways wanted one myself, but without the gold— 
a room all white, with green on the floor and 
green hangings at the doors, and lots of green 
palms. But such a room would have no place in 
my abode, and I am dubious about it in yours, 
unless you use what you designate as a “ gal- 
lery ” on your diagram—a room in a corner more 
or less by itself, and which you could call your 
music-room. But omit the gold, not because it 
might not be good in itself, but because it is too 
pretentious for your surroundings, and because 
you will hardly be likely to find a workman who 
can introduce it with tact and skill. If you 
want the effect of gold, introduce mirrors with 
gilt frames, pictures, candelabra, and sconces, 
but keep the walls plain. Green and white make 
a much better setting for a blonde than red and 


white. In your dining-room put either a yellow 
or a blue paper. In the parlor, which is to re- 
ceive the walnut furniture, a plain burlaps— 


one of rich red without purple in it—to tone with 
your halls, white paint and ceiling, the furniture 
to be covered with a red velours matching your 
walls, but not conflicting with them. If you ean- 
not match the red, cover the furniture with dark 
green velours or corduroy, red and green being 
now a favorite combination in new houses. It 
would be almost easier to tell you where not to 
get photographs of famous pictures than where to 
get them. They are sold all up and down Fifth 
Avenue, for instance, whole stores being devoted 
to them. Write the Public Education Associa- 
tion of New York, stating your needs, and they 
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will tell you what thty use in the public schools. 
Their selections are carefully made by distin- 
guished art critics. 


Mrs. D. H. L.—If you are going to live in a 
flat (I might give you the same advice about a 
house, but in a flat there can be no question about 
it)—if then you are going to live in a flat, do 
not buy a rocking-chair. You will always be 
tripping over it. Its legs take up more room 
than its body. Besides, it is never a proper ap- 
pointment for a parlor, and at once brings any 
room in which it is placed down to a low level 
from which there is no ascent. Then, again, do 
not attempt to buy oak furniture to be uphol- 
stered. You can get no good models unless you 
go into the old English or Flemish oak, and the 
imitations of them, and those are far beyond 
your reach. You are right, too, about the imita- 
tion mahogany. Why not keep to wicker for 
your chairs? Nothing could be prettier if you 
get the proper shapes and have the wicker paint- 
ed. When that is done, cushion it with stiff 
cushions, a silk one provided afterward to tuck 
under the elbow, but the foundation one must be 
stiff, and could be covered with corduroy, vel- 
ours, or denim. A Cashmere rug would be your 
best investment with stained floors. If that lies 
beyond you, then have a carpet rug without a 
border. For materials for hangings look among 
the corduroys, the denims, and the velours, and 
keep to plain things. Cheap figured cottons and 
muslins, chintzes, and cretonnes, are worth buy- 
ing, and come in good designs, but cheap figured 
woollen hangings are never really good and at 
once cheapen a room. In some illustrations of 
divans and cushions in the Bazar for January 
13, 1900, you will find the suggestions that you 
need. Do not dislike sofas. Some are beauti- 
ful. Have you ever seen those with carved legs 
and with a beautiful iflay of another wood? 
If you mean to sit on your divan have it narrow, 
or pile a wide one with cushions, so one can sit 
there without breaking one’s back. 


C. S.—You see I have returned to your letter, 
as I said [I should. You ask if Chippendale fur- 
niture is considered more desirable and is more 
expensive than mahogany, and after several other 
questions add, “ What does the term Chippendale 
mean?” Let me answer the last question first. 
Thomas Chippendale was an English designer 
who lived near the end of the eighteenth century. 
He was considered a great master of design, so 
great that, though not appreciated by his con- 
temporaries, he yet gave his name to a period and 
an art in furniture. All other furniture is call- 
ed after kings and queens, as, for instance, the 
Louis Sixteenth or Fifteenth, the Queen Anne, 


and so forth. Chippendale published a volume 
full of designs. Many of them he never carried 
out. Where he did the results were so beautiful 


and costly that no family would willingly part 
with a piece of his work. He excelled particular- 
ly in chairs. His sideboards were made without 
closets underneath. That which is sold for Chip- 
pendale to-day is furniture made from his de- 
signs, and is generally distinguished by square 
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legs, the inlay being straight and not broken up 
into elaborate designs, which belonged to a later 
school. Treat your dining-room mantel with se- 
verity, and allow no photographs or knick- 
knacks on it. If you have any specially fine 
pieces of porcelain put them there. You can hang 
a picture over the mantel, or a mirror, or a 
plaque. Keep flowers there and candlesticks. 
Strive to give the shelf a look of dignity and sim- 
plicity. I see that- I have some eight or nine 
questions still left. These must still wait, but 
you were good enough to say that they could, 
and that you were in no hurry. 


Kate.—I wish that I could help you to a name, 
but the responsibility is too great. Some one 
hearing that you were to build on the prairie 
and seeing how ample and comfortable your house 
was to be, suggested that you call it the “ Home 
Stretch,” which struck me as rather a good idea, 
though you may not like it. You ought to have 
all your wood-work white inside, with dainty 
flowered papers in your bed-rooms. Downstairs 
put burlaps with your white paint, making the 
living-room yellow and the dining-room blue. In 
those lower bed-rooms have up and down stripes. 
At all the windows up and down stairs put dotted 
muslin curtains edged with a lace ruffle, or a 
plain muslin curtain edged with a ruffle of the 
same tied back with a small cord and tassel of 
white cotton. Have perfectly plain yellow shades, 
no figures on them, absolutely. You will find den- 
im a good and satisfactory heavy curtain every- 
where. It comes now in lovely shades. Do not 
buy stiff and pretentious things for a house like 
yours—a house to be used only in summer. When 
you buy new beds let them be white enamelled 
iron with brass trimmings. Everywhere put 
wicker furniture, painted to match the cush- 
ions, which may be made of denim or chintz. 





A. W. F.—A plain green wall makes the best 
of backgrounds for pictures, but I should not 
have the dado of velours if your walls are to be 
plain; and a figured wall would be bad for the 
pictures. If your rugs are large, why not stain 
and shellac the floor? A green filling is always 
good with rugs over it; wool is not bad, though, 
of course, the velvet filling is better. If you 
have no fireplace and no grate, then do not 


dream of putting in a new mantel shelf. But if 
you can make any connection with a flue then 
use a Franklin stove. You will get great value 


out of it, in the way of both comfort 
tion. As you have not shown your chimney in 
the diagram, I cannot tell where to put the 
piano; but of one thing I am sure—that no up- 
right piano should ever cut across a corner not 
filled in, nor should a sofa or any other piece 
of furniture do so, unless lamps or palms or 
some suggestion of a background is given. I do 
like desks sometimes, though I prefer tables in 
a drawing-room, a desk being too intimate. You 
are right to keep the family desk elsewhere. 
Green corduroy or velours curtains over the 
white, and wherever you can arrange to have it 
in the room, a touch of yellow would be a great 
addition to your color scheme. 


and decora- 
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MR. MANSFIELD’S “ HENRY THE FIFTH.” 


HE public looks to Mr. Mansfield for ex- 
LT traordinary ventures in his own field. The 

best actor on the American stage to-day, 
he is also ambitious, daring, and unique. When- 
ever he undertakes a new role there is keen in- 
terest to see what he will make of it. 

When “Henry the Fifth” was announced as 
the play which he would put on at the Garden 
Theatre, those familiar with this Shaksperean 
drama may have marvelled somewhat at his se- 
lection. ‘“ Henry the Fifth” is not a great play. 
The action is simple: the King is very conscious 
of the crown which has crushed out so utterly 
the alluring and reckless camaraderie of Prince 
Hal and left a hide-bound Christian, whose vir- 
tues stand out with the bald directness of texts 
upon the wall. He utters one-third of the lines 
in the play, and has some stirring speeches. But 
the role seemed to offer little to an actor of Mr. 
Mansfield’s temperament and special gifts. 

But in Richard Mansfield’s make-up is the 
quality that Aquinas calls the “ Donum Magnifi- 
centi# "—the gift of magnificence. Henry the 
Fifth is indubitably King, and despite his out- 
ery against the ceremony that doth hedge roy- 
alty about with such little benefit to the mon- 
irch, he was not one to forego the exigencies 
of his majestic rank. Mr. Mansfield has taken 
this King and given him kingly environment. He 
has notable success with “ Henry the 
Fifth,” not as an actor, but as a producer of 
stage pageantry and splendor. In this respect 
he almost defies criticism. His acting of the 
warlike Harry, who “ prays like a Christian and 
like a heathen,” is not such as to have 
won success by itself alone. He does not realize 
fully even the restricted possibilities of the part. 
His elocution is unsatisfactory, expressiy in the 


Ss ored a 


swears 


passage with the three traitors, where the King 
scores Ncroop in some of the most moving and 
eloquent lines in the play. His address to the 


soldiers before Harfleur is his finest moment, and 
one feels that he could, and should, have impart- 
ed more of this splendid vigor and feeling to 
other barings of his heart by the King. 


But as a spectacle, Mansfield’s “ Henry the 
Fifth” is a magnificent triumph. It is an ex- 


quisite stage production. The scenery is of the 
most artistic character, full of “local color”: 
the ensembles are glowing pictures of rich, har- 
monious hues, most knowingly combined: the 
immense crowds are handled and disposed with 
admirably unified effectiveness. 

Mr. Mansfield makes the triumphant entry of 
Henry into London after his victory at Agin- 
court the crowning point of stage realism. As 
it is the climax of the splendid stage pictures 
that have preceded it, it is a pity the final cur- 
tain did not follow it. 
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Mr. Sothern’s production of “ Hamlet ” at this 
same theatre immediately before “ Henry the 
Fifth,” well mounted as it was and beyond cavil 
in scenic effects, rich and correct costumes, and 
a generally artistic and lavish setting, pales be- 
fore this more gorgeous production of his rival 
actor-manager. Yet as regards the acting of 
these two in their respective réles, Mr. Sothern 
embodied the melancholy Dane with more truth, 
charm, and completeness than did Mr. Mansfield 
the victorious Harry. It is the first time these 
two foremost actors of our stage have been 
placed in direct comparison in Shaksperean roles, 
and that of Hamlet proved more suited to the one 
than that of Henry to the other. In voice and 


reading of his lines Sothern was better than 
Mansfield. 
“SAG HARBOR” AT THE THEATRE REPUBLIC 


NE of the most notable of several actors who 

enjoy a gratifying repute with the theatre- 
going public, due to a marked individuality and 
merit in a rather restricted sphere, is James A. 
Hearne. What he does he does excellently; but 
one has a pretty good idea what it will be. He 
does not create a role. He gets a play that fits 
him. In “Sag Harbor,’ Mr. Hearne is his own 
tailor, and perhaps for this reason the 
homely picture of simple shore folk and the love 
drama in which they afe involved sets him in 
just the milieu in which he should be found. 

Captain Dan Marble is an old salt, as fresh 
and clean as the sea air he has breathed all 
simple life. His round, weather-beaten face 
a wholesome benignity, thanks to the artless 
smile and frank gaze which are the 
elements of Mr. Hearne’s facial expression. 
Quiet humor exhales from him as perfume does 
from a honeysuckle vine. The cheery innocent 
is the central figure throughout the play, though 
subordinate to several other characters in the ac- 
tion. At times the audience feels that the author 
has been unstinting, perhaps, in his in- 
dulgence to Captain Dan’s loquacity. The piot 
is the kind that goes with a Hearne play just as 
naturally as a certain kind of area does with a 
Harlem flat. 

Mr. Hearne’s daughters, Julie and Chrystal, act 
in the play, and are fresh pretty girls, with some 
thing still to learn in their art. The way Jane 
Cauldwell (Chrystal Hearne) “ does make up to” 


stage 


His 


nas 


stronvest 


too 


Frank Turner is a little breathless, if she is a 
rustic maiden. 

The play will undoubtedly serve Mr. Hearne 
better than his last year’s venture, and to pay 


author’s royalties to himself and actors’ salaries 
to two of his family must add to the satisfaction 
he will feel from its success. 

The Theatre Republic, which was opened with 
this play, is bright and cheerful. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 





The Judges at the Paris Exposition 
=== have awarded a= 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Co. 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the 
third award from a Paris Exposition. 


Baker’s Cocoas ana Chocolates 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 


package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


DORCHESTER, MASS.————= 





Established 1780. 


Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 

Chocolate or Cocoa is entitled to be labelled or 

sold as “ Baker's Chocolate’’ or “ Baker's Cocoa.” 
TRADE-MARK 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap _ that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 





A AURA AA DA AUAL A A Abana ioe 


Make Beautiful Complexions. 
Remove ali Pimples, 


Blotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn, 
and all imperfections of the skin. Not 
merely covering, but absolutely removing 
all blemishes. permanently restoring a 
fresh, healthful complexion. Have received 
the unqualified endorsement of A. N. Talley, 
Jr. M.D., in U & Health Reports. 

Price 50c each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 
PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


B. K. 8.—Yes; skirts such as you describe are 
still worn, and with good effect on some figures, 
for which they seem especially adapted. They 
might be opened at the back with perfect satis- 
faction, except that such opening is always likely 
to gape when the skirt is lifted. The cutting of 
bangs would be a serious mistake. Why not 
wave the little one’s hair so that it falls softly 
about the forehead, which you say is not pleas- 
ing. It very rarely happens that the forehead 
of a little girl may not be made beautiful by a 
soft arrangement of the hair. Much depends on 
keeping the scalp thoroughly cleansed. The hair 
may be parted and tied on each side with dainty 
ribbons just below the temple. It will pay you 
to study her features and dress her accordingly. 


G. T. P.—Your idea of a white yoke for your 
blue foulard is an excellent one, and if you are 
tall and slender, add the fichu by all means; but 
it is not necessary for you to alter the skirt. 
However, if you want your gown to look entire- 
ly different, put stripes of insertion down thé 
front and sides and across the back breadths. As 
to your coat, you would better have a half-length 
coat in black. The trouble with the tan is that 
one gets very tired of any light color if it has to 
be worn more than one season. 


M. H. M.—A black chiffon waist made in some 
smart way with an unlined lace yoke and sleeves, 
and with a waistcoat of pale green studded with 
steel beads, and a green satin or velvet belt and 


| sash, would look very smart, but I should not use 


the white lace if I were you, for the all black is 


| ever so much smarter. 


| low the scallops. 


also be very good for you, 


Miss Precoctous.—The gored or circular skirt 
with reefer jacket fitted at the back and sides, 
and made with small revers and turned-down 
collar and cuffs of velvet, is altogether the best 
style for you to have. The blouse suits are worn, 
but the reefer and plain skirt are the smartest. 


FLORENCE BurpIcK.—You will, of course, need 
to have as long lines as possible for your gown. 
The skirt which has each seam trimmed with 
stitched folds is not new, but is always attractive. 
You can finish it in front and at the sides with 
scallops, showing just a little edge of satin be- 
You must, of course, have a 
straight front to your waist, and jacket fronts 
that come well below the waist-line. Have these 
turned back and faced with satin, and put a plain 
waistcoat or front of some velvet that is becom- 
ing to you. The illustration that you like would 
for your nuns’ veil- 


ing, and I think will be in fashion again next 
summer; but you can understand that it is im- 


possible to speak with any certainty of anything 
in next summer’s fashions. 


J.—Yes, black moiré will be worn, although it 
is not among the new materials. Put a black 
velvet panel in the front of your skirt, and have 
a black velvet bolero with lace revers and a chif- 
fon front, and you will find your gown quite 
transformed. 
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A New and ‘Revised Illustrated Edition of 


Manners and Social Usages 


By ERS. FOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as ‘‘ Manners and Social Usages.” It isa 
recognized authority. The revised edition has been in part rewritten, and contains several 
entirely new chapters on subjects of the greatest interest at the present day. 

ILLUSTRATED, $1 25 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 




















The Straight-Front Corset 


has captured the country by its grace, healthfulness, and style. 
Its perfection is found in 


The “MILITANT” 


the straight-front style of the famous 
THOMSON 


‘‘Glove-Fittins” 


CORSET. 


For sale by all dealers in the United States. 


Turn them over and see how they're made. 
All seams run around the body. 


Send to us for handsome illustrated catalogue. 
Geo. C. Batcheller & Co., 345 B’way, New York. 
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AN be made to brighten memories of 
the past, without fear of scratch or 


blemish, if cleaned with 
GicON 


SILVER 4% 

It’s as harmless as the eee you eat. 
It makes old silver new—in brilliancy— 
and keeps new silver always new. 

The proof is yours simply for the ask- 
ing. Send address on a postal, or 15c. 
in stamps for box, postpaid. Grocers 
and druggists sell it. 


“SILICON,” 30 Cliff St., New York. 














If You Wish 
and Evade 


to Really Enjoy Winter 
its Hardships, go to 


‘DELIGHTFUL CALIFORNIA 


Travelling via the Luxurious 


“SUNSET LIMITED” 


The only solid train between the 
San Francisco. 
Ladies’ Maid, 





Mississippi River and 
Ladies’ Parlor and Compartment Car, with 
Library and Writing Room, Barber, Bath, and 


Café. Mealsalacarte. Special through trains consisting of 
Sleeping and Dining Cars leave New York every Saturday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday, to connect directly with the “ Sunset 


Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and 
time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, and bag 
gage checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 a.” ay, 
or Ne@w 1 Battery Pls ace (WwW ishington Building), N. Y. City 


T<AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
respectfully invites his American 


Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished accordiug 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, Uz, 
COSTUMES. 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


M. E. C.—The black fancy silks and black 
satins are both worn, as well as the black taf- 
feta trimmed with velvet—a skirt of any one of 
these would be good. A fancy all-over lace 
would not be inapproptiate for your waist, but if 
you prefer to use the taffeta or Indian silks with 
a hem-stitching they are very good always. Of 
course it is difficult, if you do not wear corsets, 
to attain the long-waisted look you wish, but you 
can have your belt or sash put quite high on the 
back of your waist, and then brought down into 
a long point in front and fastened there. You 
will only be able to attain that high back by hav- 
ing your skirts fastened to your waist. 


Ninena.—All the materials of which you en- 
close samples are good, and the sample of black 
satin you enclose will make you a smart skirt 
You can make the skirt after any of the new 
models in the Bazar, quite regardless of whether 
they have waists to match or not. The velvet 
always attractive trimmed with fur, and looks 
warmer than the lace, and I should advise using 
it. Put only white lace with your red gown. 
Red gowns are very fashionable this year with 
the insertion and appliqué of white lace. The 
samples you enelose of fancy black silk are all 
of the best, but they seem to me, without excep- 
tion, rather old for you; you would better have 
a figured silk. The lavender sample will make 
you a charming evening gown. There have been 
illustrations lately in the BAZAR any of 
which will make up attractively. I cannot ad 
vise you as to which particular one to choose, as 
you do not tell me whether you are tall or short, 
stout or slender. 
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PRUDENCE.—The proper length of a dress is 
just below the knees for a child of that age, and 
a coat especially for winter should be made long. 
There are muffs and collars for children as young 
as yours that are pretty and most useful. 


A Constant ReEaper.—I should prefer the 
band of dark green velvet edged with braid to 


the rows of velvet ribbon, for I think it is rather 
newer, and, besides, seems to be rather better 
suited to your material. 


M. T.—A black silk, black satin, or black bro 
cade is better than a black cloth skirt, but it will 
require to be trimmed. You will find in a late 
number of Bazar illustrations of such skirts, not 
as being worn with separate waists, but, all the 
same, possible to wear with separate waists. A 
good model is one that is cut in scallops around 
the foot, and shows a ruffle at the front and 
sides, or satin, or a band of velvet. 


D. B. A.—That design you have chosen is a 
very good one, and I think you will be pleased 
with it, but I should certainly choose another 
skirt with longer lines. If light blue is becoming 
to you, use a touch of that; if not, take one of 
the new shades of red that are so fashionable 
this season, and have a little of the red show in 
the trimming of the skirt. 
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Pride of the West 


) For sale by Leading Jobbers and Retailers and 
Men’s Furnishers, 


} TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 8: Worth St., N. Y. 
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A New Book for Children 
The Road to Nowhere 


By LIVINGSTON B. MORSE 
Iilustrated in Color. $1 60 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 















































The unexpected and extraordinary demand for 
The Forsythe Waist from all parts of the country 
has made necessary the enlarging of our Mail 
Order Department, and we are now thoroughly 
equipped to fill orders promptly and satisfactorily. 
An attractive booklet, containing exact 
reproductions of some of the leading 


waists, with instructions for ordering 
by mail, will be sent upon application. 


JOHN FORSYTHE 
Ladies’ Waists 
85 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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~ Suits i 
and Cloaks. 


- 
Ww* toon ~R.| some ex- 
quisite designs in _tailor- 
made suits and cloaks for 
Winter wear. They are the 
most advanced styles that 
have yet been produced, and 
we have illustrated them in 
a Supplement to our new 
Winter Catalogue. We have 
also added many new Win- 
ter fabrics to our line. 

To the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost we will mail /ree this 
attractive Winter Cata- 
logue and Supplement, to- 
gether with a full line of 
samples of the materials 

from which we make 

these garments. These 
new styles and fabrics 
are the very latest that 
have been produced and 
are shown by no other 
firm. Our prices this 
season are lower than 
ever before. Our Cat- 
alogue illustrates: 


Exquisite Tailor- 
made Costumes, 
$8 up. 
Tailor-made 
Gowns, lined a AP with fine quality taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very moderate 
prices. 
Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined throughout, 
$7 up. 
New French Skirts, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and 
Skirts, and Pedestrian Suits and Skirts made 
of double-face materials. 


We keep no ready- made goods, but make every gar- 
ment to order, thus insuring the perfection of fit and 
finish, We pay express charges everywhere. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get 
them /ree by return mail. Be sure tosay whether you 
wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be 
able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


PR Rg ePe aPee tata tat tt atat ch hatat eA ee 
is the 


THE OMO .u te 
Dress Shield 


Odorless. 

Impervious. 

No Chemicals. 

No Rubber. 

Washable. 

Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hygienic qualities 
by Journals of Health. 


If your dealer does not keep them, 
send 25 cents for sample pair to 


OMO MFG. CO. 


Middletown, Conn. 
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| cloth is the best. 


| that are most attractive. 


| the 


| fastened with 


BAZAR 


QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Movurnine.—You do not say whether you wish 
your gown for the house or for the street, so it 
is a little hard for me to advise you. The Hen- 
rietta cloth is also good for mourning, but if 
you want a skirt and coat a dull-finished broad- 
You tannot use any trimming 
for first mourning excepting crépe or folds of 
the material. For second mourning, or for 


| lighter mourning, you can use the dull jet passe- 


menterie with crépe or even by itself. 
and velvet are absolutely inappropriate. 


Satin 


one of the 
of reds this year 
You would best choose 
do not advise your having a 
tucked Eton in black taffeta made up at this 
time of year; black cloth or dark red cloth 
would be much better to wear with your gown. 


I. C. S.—Certainly you can wear 
new reds. There are a number 


the darkest. I 


G. A. T.—There is a special style of corset that 
you can get at any large shop, and you will find 
it extremely comfortable. There no reason 
why, because a woman grows stout, she should 
not take good care of her figure at all times. 
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X. X. X.—The only thing you can do with 
your gown is to have the entire back made of the 
material you have. There should be enough in 
front breadth to make a new back and 
sleeves, or, at all events, to make the back; you 
can then put a loose front of some other mate- 
rial, a black and yellow brocade or a black bro- 
cade with a Russian belting for girdle and collar, 
taffeta silk ribbon bow and gilt 
tassels on the end of the ribbon. You can use 


| satin for the front instead of brocade, if you pre- 


Astra- 
send to 


fer, or accordion-pleated taffeta. The 
khan coat you would have, I think, to 
your furrier to be repaired, but if you do not 
feel that you can afford that, you can cut it a 
little shorter and take off enough to make a 
fresh edge to the front and cuffs. Sewing fur is 
a difficult matter for an amateur to undertake, 
however. 


A Bazar ApMIRER.—I should advise your 
ing a brocade, bengaline, or satin skirt; 


buy- 
the plain 


| satin will stay in fashion longer than anything 


else, provided you have it made up simply. Do 
not attempt an over-skirt, but have a plain skirt 
trimmed with bands of velvet put on either plain 
or in curved scallops. I think you would best 
have ‘the skirt lined throughout, as you do not 
care to pay much for the material. You can use 
a less expensive quality if it is lined. A Derby 
hat with a frock-coat is quite incorrect, and 
would be a foolish investment for anybody. 


W. and K. W.—If you cannot match the ma- 
terial of which you enclose sample, you would 
better lengthen the skirt with a bias band of 
black bengaline, on which you can put rows of 
braid. The waist and skirt pattern in BAzaR 
41, page 1520, is the best pattern for you to 
choose. 


UNcERTAIN.—You would better buy a black 
lace to cover your waist, and have it made to 
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open in the front and show a narrow front of 
white lace or white chiffon. Have enough ful- 
ness on the shoulders to make the waist look 
soft, but have the fulness well brought in at the 
waist-line. The entire lace waists are rather 
smarter for a woman of your age than those of 
chiffon or mousseline de soie. Leave the laven- 
der waist as it is, and have a yoke and narrow 
piece down the front of some steel passementerie 
with a velvet collar of a darker shade of laven- 
der, For your black broadcloth suit the design 
on page 1523 of Bazar 41 will be a good one. 


C. O.—In Bazar, 
designs for what you want. 
hat would not be suitable 
age. 


September 15, you will find 
An untrimmed felt 
for a child of any 


Juty.—In the autumn number of the Bazar, 
September 8, on first’ page, is a good model for 
your dress. The way to remedy the defect in 
your hair is to take the front lock and comb 
it back by itself after your hair is arranged, fast- 
ening the end of the lock under the knot of hair 
on top of your head. Such hair as yours is dif- 
ficult to arrange, but the present style, which is 
becoming more fashionable every day, and which 
requires that the hair be brought down over the 


forehead, will be more becoming to you, I am 
sure, instead of drawn back. 
MournNiINnG.—Ostrich-feather boas are worn in 
second mourning; they are too glossy a black to 
wear in first mourning. You would better buy 
seme one of the fancy nets to make over your 
daughter’s ball gown. There is a good model for 
you to follow in Bazar 41. You can also buy 


quite inexpensive lace gowns now that will make 
up well over satin. 
FAITHFUL READER.—Your black 
which you enclose 
trimming of green 


material of 
or blue velvet, a lace waist- 
coat and yoke, and a lace collar with a fold of 
the velvet. You do not tell me for what purpose 
you want the gown, and it is difficult for me to 
tell you as definitely as I should like. The only 
thing I can recommend for the dyed material 
to make a skirt of it, trimming it with black sat- 
in folds, and then having made, to wear with it, 
a smart satin blouse, trimmed with black. If 
you cannot match the color of the material 
satin, have a black satin blouse with lace 
lero. 
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be- 


M. L.—The best thing for your broadcloth is a 
five-gored skirt, and I should advise your trim- 
ming it with bands of heavy yellow lace inser- 
tion, and having a white lace waist with a 
sleeveless cloth bolero, which you can wear with 
it if you so desire. You should have a silk drop- 
skirt, 
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sample can be brightened with | 


in | 


and white is much better than a color. I | 


think you will have a very smart gown of your | 


material, especially if you make it up simply. 

Mrs. H. B.—You would better 
veteen skirt, finishing it around the bottom with 
a deep hem. The skirt should be i enough 
to reach below the tops of her boots. Yes, the 
lace collar and cuffs can be worn with the waist. 
The jackets are left plain. 


line the vel- 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Onlya limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. ‘The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 


338. Convalescent’s Sacque. 
inches bust measure. 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. 


Sizes 32, 36, and 40 
Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 20 cts. 


337. Women’s Trianon Matinee. 
Harper's Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. 


336. Child’s Blouse Dress. 
Bazar No. 43, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 35 cts. 


335- Women’s Flannel Bodice. 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. 


334. Child’s Bedroom Gown. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 25 cts 


Illustrated in Har- 


per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
333- Long Dressing Sacque for Women. Iilus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol.33. Price, 


25 cts. 
332. Child’s Bolero Frock. 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33 
33!. Seamless Corset Cover. 
per's Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. 


330. Child’s Zouave Costume. 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 35 cts. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 20 cts 
Illustrated in Har- 

Price, 35 cts 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 50 cts 


329. Women’s Evening Gown. 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33 

328. School Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer's Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. 33- Price 35 cts. 

327. New Walking Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cents 
complete. Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. 


326. Child’s Empire Coat. 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. 


325. Women’s Cloth Gown. 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33 


324. Girl’s School Dress. 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 35 cts 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 50 cts. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 35 cts. 
323. Women’s Walking Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33- 
320. Women’s Walking Gown. 
per’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. 
310. Pompadour Gown (Wempent ° 
Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33 


318. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). 
Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cts. 
Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 50 cts 
Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cts: 
Illustrated in 
Price, 30 cts. 


317. Women’s Early Autumn Walking Costume. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 

316. Child’s Low - Necked "Tales 
Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 


315. Elizabethan Sleeve. 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 


sheesieonel in Harper's 
Price, 15 cts 
N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume ilins- 


trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or 82 


50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 331 
to 338 inclusive, on pages 1711, 1712, and 1713. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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LITTLE 
RED RIDING 
HOOD 




















HIS isa picture of Josephine 

J. Graham, of Portland, Ore- 
gon, who is a Mettin’s Foop 
Basy. She was first given Met- 
tin’s Foop when but three days 
old, and now is strong, healthy, 
and happy like all Mexuin’s Foop 
children. 
A sample of MELLIN’S FOOD will 


be sent free upon request 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston 

















“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 








“MOTHERS” 


will find 


THE BEST 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PEKIOD 


REMEDY 


SYRUP” 








ON CULINARY TOPICS 


M.—In reply to your query I should say that 
a mousse is made of whipped cream, sugar, and 
any flavor that you may choose. In freezing it 
need not be ground as are most ices. You can, 
therefore, see in what respects it differs from ice- 
cream. To make a mousse whip a pint of well- 
sweetened cream very stiff, and beat into it a 
teaspoonful of any flavoring essence you may 
choose. Melted chocolate or coffee syrup may be 
used. To make a peach mousse mix with the 
well-sweetened whipped cream a teacupful of 
mashed peach pulp. Turn all into a mould and 
pack down in ice and salt for four hours. 


H. F. W.—To make a mayonnaise dressing be 
sure to have the ingredients very cold. Place the 
eggs and the bottle of salad oil in the ice-box for 
several hours before using. Into a chilled soup- 
plate drop the yolks of two eggs carefully drain- 
ed from the whites. On the yolks squeeze a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, and with a silver fork 
begin to stir immediately. When the lemon 
juice is blended with the yolks add the oil, begin- 
ning with a few drops at a time and increasing 
the quantity until you pour it in by the table- 
spoonful. When you have used a half-pint of 
oil add salt, a little paprica, and mustard to 
taste, and enough lemon juice to give the dress- 
ing the desired acidity. This will thin the mix- 
ture, so enough oil must be beaten in to make it 
as thick as required. Keep in a cold place until 
ready to serve. 


M. E. R.—The cake recipe which you want is 
one that I, too, have always found very popular. 
My rule for hickory-nut cake is as follows: One 
cup butter, two cups sugar, one cup milk, scant 
three cups flour, five eggs, one teaspoonful bak- 
ing-powder. This will make enough for two layer 
cakes, of three layers each. You can divide the 
amounts in half to make less. Mix broken nuts 
through the dough before baking, and add a half 
teaspoonful of vanilla if you like the flavor. For 
the filling use the white of one egg, beat it up 
a little, add a table-spoonful of cold water, and 
powdered sugar enough to make a stiff frosting. 
Add also a half teaspoonful of vanilla, and mix 
with it broken nut meats. Spread this over the 
layers of cake, and on the top one sprinkle, while 
the frosting is still moist, powdered sugar, and 
lay in a pretty design over the top half nut 
meats. Served fresh with whipped cream this 
makes a delicious dessert. English walnuts may 
be used, as well as hickory nuts. 


M. S. B.—The recipe for fruit cakes, called 
“ bread torte,” is as follows: 


Twelve eggs; 

Two cups of powdered sugar; 
One-quarter pound almonds, blanched and 
pounded fine; 

One-eighth pound Baker’s chocolate; 
Small piece of citron (four ounces) ; 
One-half of a nutmeg; 

Two teaspoonfuls cinnamon; 
One lemon; 

One cup of cracker flour; 

One glass of brandy; 

White of eggs last. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 
ON CULINARY TOPICS 


An Inquirer.—lIn these days of raising money a? 
for church work, a plan which will bring large 1f S 
returns is to place on the refreshment table one 
or more loaves of a very delicious cake, known 


as Scripture cake, selling a slice with the recipe 7 , 
—put into a neat envelope—for twenty-five cents, | 

or the recipe alone for either five or ten cents, | 

as the managers of the table may choose. They 

can be made decorative by arranging the en- 

velopes in piles containing twelve or twenty-four, 

tying each with baby-ribbon. 


On the cakes themselves, or put in a conspicu- > ] 
ous 7 beside them, should be the recipe, t s est 
plainly type-written, with the statement that a 


prize would be awarded to the person who, solely 

















from his or her knowledge, gave the most cor- If it’s Babbitt’s Best Soap, you're 
rect list of the ingredients. Cards containing sure it’s all a laundry soap can be. 

the recipe, with blank spaces left at the right 

hand for the insertion of the words, and with a If it’s Babbitt’s (1776) Soap 
small sharpened pencil tied by a bit of baby-rib- P Nie’ wagten the seen ye 

bon to the right-hand corner, must be ready to | Ape os pee hi h Rohs — a a. age 
sell at ten or fifteen cents each—five cents more saan e ato =e ng —s oe haw a — 
than the price set for the recipe, whatever that yey he eens g entirely harmless an 
may be—to those who wish to share in the com- oo Se a we 





: _can of course be sold without Lye, you've the greatest necessarystrength— 
the recipe at a little lower price if the managers it's allalyeshould be. Absolute uniformity 
prefer, and those who try a piece are very apt 


to buy the recipe. | If it’s Babbitt’s Best Baking 


—- 9 tie | If it’s Babbitt’s Pure Potash or 
; ices oO cake 








RECIPE Powder, you're sure of its safety, purity, 

Four and one-half cups of I. Kings, iv. 22; one and surpassing leavening strength. 
cup of Judges, v. 25, last clause; two cups of | 
Jeremiah, vi. 20; two cups of I. Samuel, xxx. 12; 
two cups of Nahum, iii. 12; two cups of Numbers, 
xvii. 8; two table-spoonfuls of I. Samuel, xiv. 25; 
a pinch of Leviticus, ii. 13; six Jeremiah, xvii. 
11; one-half cup of Judges. iv. 19, last clause; FOURTH EDITION 
two teaspoonfuls of Amos, iv. 5; season to taste 
of II. Chronicles, ix. 9. 


M. 8S. W.—To make soufflé potatees be sure ] H] ) ITDIO ! 


that the potatoes are not very new and waxy, 
and yet not really old. Those that can be pro- 

cured at this time of year should suit your pur- A yz HOME 
pose admirably. Peel the potatoes and cut them 
from end to end in slices a little over an eighth BY 
of an inch thick. Lay in iced water for three- JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
quarters of an hour, then pat dry between the 

folds of a towel. Lay in hot—not actually boil- = : - 
ing—fat and cook for several minutes. Be care- - 

ful that the slices do not brown at all. Take ILLUSTRATED, $1 26 

from the fat and drain in a colander. Now nake (o-oo iii 
the fat boiling hot. Test it by dropping in it a HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
bit of dry bread. If this browns immediately the 
grease is ready for the potatoes. Drop these, a 
spoonful at a time, in the frying-kettle. The 
slices will swell and puff up immediately. Re- 
move from the fat with a perforated spoon, drain 
quickly in a hot colander, dust with salt, and 
send at once to the table. 








i] Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
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An Exquisite Toilet Necessity. 
LABLACHE 
FACE 
POWDER 


M. F. W.—I am glad that the recipe for green- 


—? © @ eee eee ee 


— of re - " atiaftaa —_ TT atta Freshens, clears, beautifies 

corn fritters proved so satisfac tory. To make eye Bag Be pe 

chicken tamales you should mix together a cup Preserves its natural softness 
. . . an urity 

of minced boiled chicken-meat, a green pepper . 


AVOID ALI SUBSTITUTES 
Flesh, White. Pink, and 
‘ream Tints. 
Priee, 50 ets. per box. 
~ Of all Druggists or by mail, 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Verfumers, 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Masa. 
Sold by all the best chemists in Europe. 
0-20-00 -0-0 0 0-00 0 0-00-0000 © 6000060260 -e 


chopped fine, and half a chopped tomato. Season 
highly with salt, red pepper, and a dash of Ta- 
basco sauce. Bind with melted butter, and, if 
necessary. the yolk of an egg; roll into balls or 
sausage-shaped croquettes and bake in the oven 
or fry in deep, boiling fat. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Rafnaland, the strange story of John Heath 
Howard, by W. H. Wilson, is just off the press 
of Harper & Brothers. Originally it was planned 
to present the story as a serial in the RouND 
TABLE, and following,the cessation of that pub- 
lication it has been brought forward in book 
form. It appeals quite as strongly to older read- 

| ers as to the youthful audience first considered 
in its writing. John Heath Howard, the hero, is 
borne away through a mistaken identity by an 
East-Indian aeronaut, who had planned the car- 
tying off of the other boy to satisfy a long-cher- 
ished vengeance. His distress when he discov- 
ers that an innocent family and lad are the vic- 
tims of his plan, and his devotion and self-sac- 
rifice in an effort to mitigate the fate to which 
his vengeful spirit has led,are a beautiful picture 
of Oriental loyalty. This, as everybody knows, is 
as strong and deep-seated as Oriental memory 
and patience to avenge. The boy’s adventures in 
the strange and unknown Scandinavian island 
to which the wayward currents of the air carried 
his balloon, are many and thrilling, and full of 





E absorbing interest. Every boy and every boy’s 
wuy DOES CRESOL CURE? : i | sister, for girls enjoy these thrilling tales as 
Because when vaporized it kills the germs of disease. @fM) ‘ ss ws . : 
Laboratory tests show that. Because this powerful germ- well as their brothers, will delight in the courage 
icide, being vaporized, is breathed in by the patient and prowess of the young hero, and in his tri- 
whether awake or asleep, for hours at atime. Thus the umphs and successes. Older folk, too, who dip 
seat of disease is treated as it can never be by internal . reggie: “a , 3 
pon into the book will not be likely to lay it down 


Hundreds of thousands know what we say is true, and 
that Cresolene does all that is claimed forit. Write for 
descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


until the last page is reached. The love-story 
that Mr. Wilson has woven through his tale of 
the Far North is charming, and will be enjoyed 
by readers of any age. As a picture of old Ice- 
landic and Norwegian manners and practices, it 
is excellent, and could easily be read for that pur- 
pose alone. 














JUST PUBLISHED 


Everysopy who read Children of the Mist, by 
Eden Phillpotts, is ready with a welcome for 


® another book by the same author. Sons of 
Women of the Bible the Morning (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is again 


a tale of Devon, and full of the breezy at- 





By HENRY VAN DYKE, LYMAN ABBOTT, mosphere of heath and moor. So vital is this 
BISHOP DOANE, CARDINAL GIBBONS, BISHOP freshness and natural life that the words in 
HURST, RABBI GOTTHEIL, and Others e which it is embodied are fairly forgotten, and 
one actually sees and feels the things described. 

/Ilustrated by The book is full of characters that are not easi- 

Du Mond, Snyder, and Tobi ly put aside after it is closed. Honor Endicott, 

9 OOP ’ o01n the heroine, must head the list, but fully as 


strongly drawn are Christopher Yeoland and 
Illuminated Title, Ornamental Bind- Myles Stapledon, the two men whom, with a cer- 
ing. In Box. $2 00 tain congruous incongruity, Honor loves. After 
this trio there are a half a dozen other person- 
ages as finely done, and possessing an individ- 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK uality not readily Seenehbes. The story is thrill- 
cal ing and not wanting in dramatic incident. The 
novel, indeed, which is an unusually long one, 
LADY’S SYRINCE DOUCHINCG. close upon five hundred pages, may easily be read 
Only Hee tee eomen three times through and from as many points 
Dr.F.WILHOFT, Dept.8, 13 Astor Place, N.Y. City | of view. It can be enjoyed for its idyllic breath 
of nature, the nature of crags and tarns, of furze 

’ Large sample mailed free. | and bracken and moor and heather; again, it in- 
COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 Coe Chem. Co Cleveland, 0. terests with its strong character studies, and, 
finally, it thrills with its absorbing human story. 
If, somehow, one feels that Sons of the Morning 
1 is no better book than Children of the Mist, that 
Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use it is fully as good is, perhaps, praise enough. An 
in time. Soid by druggists. author who keeps up to the high mark reached 
CONSUMPTION has really advanced, because he is judged by the 


standard of successful achievement. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” | 


HarpPer’s Bazar of October 6 is, as usual, 
veritable feast of fashion to its feminine readers. 
The very latest autumn fashions find a place on 
the numerous pages devoted to the styles. In 
dainty recipes and charming hints for the suc- 
cessful luncheon, which are a feature of the mag- 
azine, this issue proves no exception. In addi- 
tion to the special departments devoted to wo- 
men, is found very readable material in the vari- 
ous contributions,among which is included a crit- 
icism of “* Dickens’s Later Heroines,” by William 
Dean Howells.—NStates, New Orleans Louisiana, 


HarPeER’s BAzar is always attractive, and year 
by year the publishers seem to devise plans for 
making it still more attractive. In addition to 
its papers on women’s clubs, fashions, the house- 
hold, and hygiene, the very best writers of fic- 
tion and literature are secured for its columns. 
William Dean Howells is writing a series of pa- 
pers on famous literary heroines, and Madame 
Marchesi, the famous singing teacher, is furnish- 
ing a valuable series of articles on voice culture. 
The magazine is always exquisitely illustrated.— 
Epworth Herald, Chicago, Illinois. 





What wavering doubts I had as to whether I 
preferred the old or the new Bazar were finally 
settled when the first pattern sheet appeared. [| 
had misséd the old sheet so much, but now am 
satisfied and cannot say too much for the BAzar. 
—NMrs. J. F. D., Daggett, California. 





Your patterns were received in delightful or- 
der, promising as I opened their folds the prac- 
tical, new, and stylish up-to-date garments your 
patterns have always resulted in—MWMVrs. R. W. 
H., San Francisco, California. 


Have been for years a subscriber to the BAZAR, 
and also an interested reader, particularly of the 
part that relates to “ Home Decorations.” The 
information obtained has done marvellous good, 
and helped so much in making our home plea 
sant, cheerful, and more inviting each day and 
hour... Too much praise can never be given the | 
3AZAR for the help it has given me, and it shall 
always receive my heartiest thanks.—M. W., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 








INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 

INJURY TO 

THE MOST 

DELICATE SKIN og 


N COMPOU NDING, an incomp - mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward 


it was discovered that the hair was completely removed, 
We named the new discovery MODENE, It is absolutely harm- 
less, but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the 


hair disappears as if by mayic. It Cannot Fall. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may require two 


or more applications. and without shebtest injury or unpleasant 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 


Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all whe have tested it« merit«. 
Modene sent by wail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of 1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postaye-stamps taken 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 


(ar We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 


TAKE PLEASANT 
Fal AIR HARMLESS 
NO ARSENIC 

mye your 
COMPLEXION 


Guaranteed tocureabsolutely,or money refunded 
the most obstinate cases of Pimples, Black- 
heads, Blotches, Sallow Skin, and all facial blem- 
ishes. The only beautifier that will tone up 
the entire system and produce results that are 
truly mz urvellous. Effect immedi: ately apparent. 
50c. a box. Send stamp for samples, testimo- 
nials, etc. 


ALBION CO., 641 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 




















The Bazar is a delight. I 
joying Mr. Howells’s papers 
ines,” and the 


am thoroughly en- 
about the “ Hero- 
beautiful illustrations you give us 


with them. The stories, too, are a great plea- 
sure.—B. E. F., Farmington, Connecticut. 

Another number of the dear old Bazar. with | ¢ 
all its good features and such delightful new |] 


ones, has made me feel that I] 
how pleased I am with it. For 
the most welcome of 


must write you 
years it has been 
guests in our home, and 
much as I dreaded any change in my old friend, 

I confess I am so-charmed with the present visi- | 


tor, I cannot say too much in praise—M. FE. W.. | 
Rochester, New York. 
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; cylinder and vacuum suction in other. 
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: free on request. Agents wanted. 
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| A Syringe 


Such as physicians use is now offered direct. 
It consists of two nickel cylinders, with 


air 
pumps between to create compressed air in one 


Open 
; 4 
valve and compressed air forces liquid from one ¢ 
cylinder in six streams through top of nozzle. 
This is the only effective syringe. Send to-day 


for our booklet. Sent in plain sealed wrapper, & 


Sipho Manufacturing Co. 


823 CHATHAM ST. = = RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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EDITORIAL IN THE “BOSTON JOURNAL” 


HE reorganized house of Harper & Brothers sets its standards high. It 
wins a great accession in securing William Dean Howells as one of its 
literary advisers. Mr. Howells will revive the department of the *‘ Easy 
Chair’? in HARPER’S MAGAZINE, from which George William Curtis 
through so many years entertained, delighted, and instructed his country- 
men and countrywomen. Mr. Howells will also contribute regularly author- 
itative comment on current literary affairs to THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. The first ‘‘ Easy Chair’ department will appear in the Decem- 
ber issue of HARPER’S MAGAZINE. At the same time, Henry Mills Alden, 
for thirty years the editor of the magazine, will revive the ‘* Editor’s Study.” 
These announcements mean much to the myriad readers of the Harper pub- 
lications. It is clear that wise brains and strong hands are directing the 
destinies of this the most famous publishing house of America. 





EDITORIAL IN THE “ NEW YORK TRIBUNE” 


|! will be a gratification to many readers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE to 

learn of some new arrangements which have just been completed for 
that periodical, the results of which will be seen first in the Christmas 
number. The “‘ Easy Chair,’’ which George William Curtis conducted for 
so many years, and made one of the most delightful features of the maga- 
zine, till it was discontinued at his death, just eight years ago, is to be re- 
stored. It will be carried on by Mr. William Dean Howells. Furthermore, 
there will again be an ** Editor’s Study’ among the last pages of the mag- 
azine. This will be conducted by Mr. Henry Mills Alden, the editor, who, 
for the first time in his thirty-seven years’ service on the magazine, will 
contribute regularly to it. The new ‘‘Study,’’ however, will be on different 
lines from those that govérned it when Mr. Howells, and afterward Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner, wrote it. It is explained that the need has been 
felt for some medium to express the peculiarly intimate relations that exist 
between the old-time readers of the magazine and the editor; and under Mr. 
Alden’s direction it will be henceforth a kind of organ of communication 
between them. 

Mr. Howells will also be a regular contributor te THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, writing for it, if not every month. as often as there seems to be oc- 
casion for him to speak to the readers of that magazine. His services have 
been exclusively retained by the house of Harper & Brothers, who will hereafter 
publish everything he writes. This statement is not invalidated by the previous 
one, for, as is well known, Mr. G. B. M. Harvey. Editor of THE NORTH 
| AMERICAN REVIEW, is also the managing head of Harper & Brothers, 
and that magazine is edited and published in the Franklin Square house. 


























HARPER’S BAZAR 


To Readers of Harper's Bazar 


Old and new friends of HARPER’S BAZAR will be glad to know 
of the growing popularity of their favorite magazine. It is now uni- 
versally conceded to be the best periodical published for women, and 
women everywhere are giving to it the most stanch and loyal support. 

We wish your friends to know it and to like it. If you will send 
us on the following blank the names of some of them, we shall be 
glad to send them sample copies and interesting facts concerning the 
New BAZAR. We thank you sincerely for the interest which may 
prompt your co-operation. 

Very truly yours, 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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Fill out these blanks with the names of your friends 
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Two Books on Hawthorne 


OF WHOSE HEROINES MR. W. D. HOWELLS 
WRITES IN THIS NUMBER OF THE BAZAR 





Personal Recollections of 


LVathantel Hawthorne 
By H. BRIDGE 


It supplements the fuller biographies that have been published, 
and affords the lover of Hawthorne another opportunity to study 
this unusual character and sensitive spirit through the recollections 
of one of his most intimate friends.—Zzterary World, Boston. 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25 













Nathaniel Hawthorne 


(ENGLISH MEN-OF-LETTERS SERIES) 
By HENRY JAMES 


Few men of equal genius and equa] eminence can have led, 
on the whole, a simpler life than Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mr. James, 
accordingly, has given this sketch rather the form of a critical essay 
than a biography. It is an admirable study of the work of one of 
the greatest men in our literature. 






12mo, Cloth, 75 cents 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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The Next Harper’s Bazar 
== OUT NOVEMBER 10th 


“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGAZINE 
-» *«» * * FOR WOMEN” % s+ * %& 


We Among the very attractive features scheduled for the next number of 

v HARPER'S BAZAR are the following: 

eg] 

%% MISS KELLOR’S EXPERIMENT WITH THE KYMOGRAPH 

% Frances Kellor, tm ® of Chicago University 
wll 


y American newspapers have recently contained many columns concerning the brill- 
lal 
ee 


iant expe-iments Miss Kellor has made at Chicago University in connection with 
the Kym -yraph—an instrument which records human emotions. Miss Kellor 
has written for HARPER’S BAZAR her first personal report of her work, which 
is fully illustrated and will be found of great interest. 





FLOWER PIECES: 3.—Arethusa Mary E. Wilkins 
Lllustrated by Charles Broughton 
The third of Miss Wilkins’s charming tales, written for HARPER’S BAZAR, 
and already pronounced by critics to be among her best work. 


MADAME MARCHESI’S SIXTH SINGING LESSON....Mathilde Marchesi 


‘Thousands of musicians, as well as the regular readers of HARPER’S BAZAR, 
are following with the deepest interest Madame Marchesi’s great series. In the 
present paper she discusses class. work and voice production. 


FASHIONS OF PARIS, LONDON, AND NEW YORK......A. T. Ashmore 


With numerous illustrations by Ethel Rose, Guy Rose, A. M. Cooper, and Caroline L. Goodwin 





A brilliant and timely forecast of midwinter fashions, gathered exclusively for the 
BAZAR in the great fashion centres, and illustrated in the effective manner for 
which the BAZAR is famous. 


NECKWEAR AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS Emma Louise Rowe 
Illustrated with many Photographs 
A practical talk on the making of stocks and lace collars, with careful instruc- 
tions and perfect pictures, all of which will enable any reader of the BAZAR to 
copy the examples given. 





TALKS ON FRIENDSHIP—Ist Paper Margaret E. Sangster 


The first of a short series in which Mrs, Sangster discusses an old subject in a new way. 


MADAME BLAY’S ADMIRABLE RECIPES. ......Maria Blay 
Illustrated with many Photcgraphs 
Several novel dishes which the housewife will find especially valuable for autumn 
luncheons and dinners. 


THE GENTLE ART OF DINNER-GIVING—2d¢d Paper. .Caroline 8. Burrell 


A luminous and practical paper written in Mrs. Burrel!'s admirable fashion, and 
containing more information in less space than the reader will find elsewhere. 


IN ADDITION, all questions asked by BAZAR readers will be answered in the 
usual convincing and practical fashion. Miss Marianna Wheeler will reply to 
letters written by young mothers. The departments of Good Form and House- 
hold Interests will be unusually complete. The Editorials will be terse and thor- 

ea oughly readable, and the Jocund Vein Department will be as bright as usual. 








10c.a Copy yi renssrans 3422 a Year 

















